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SOME NEW GUIDEPOSTS FOR OLD ROUTES 


EDITORIAL 
THE INTERRACIAL MIND ON THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 


During the latter part of 1926 a Conference of prospective Oriental 
and Occidental Christian leaders met in conference at Princeton Semi- 
nary. Their aim was to discover how to advance Christianity in all 
the nations bordering on the Pacific. Among other questions considered 
was that of, “What is the Distinctive Christian Message?” Mr. Bruce 
Curry led the conference in its digging into this topic. From the 
report thereon in the Missionary Herald (November, 1926) by Henry 
—§S. Leiper, formerly a missionary in China, we have culled the fol- 
lowing. 

First: What kept the disciples and others of that day from ac- 
cepting Jesus’ Way of Life? 7 

no other religious leader of history can supply? Before considering 
these questions the group had listened to a careful presentation by the 
representatives of each race and nationality around the Pacific basin 
of the essentials in the culture of each. Many of those also who were 
taking part in the discussion had come out of other faiths and knew 
the best as well as the worst in them. 

Here is the list of answers (which have to do with modern life) 
made to the first questidn: Paramount interest in self; materialism 
In aim; reluctance of professing followers to face major sins, like war, 
race injustice, industrial wrongs, class discrimination; the fear of being 
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Secondly: What is there about that which 
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in the minority; the tendency of the Church to save itself; widespread 
ignorance of what Jesus was and is and what he taught; trust in the 
efficacy of crying “Lord, Lord,” rather than in the doing of His will; 
conviction that Jesus’ way will not work; the feeling that Jesus is no 
longer necessary ; the fear that civilization would commit suicide by 
taking Him in earnest; difficulties created by modern science and phil- 
osophy ; ; trust in authority; intellectual pride ; and the suspicion that 
Jesus is too much of a radical. : 

And this is the list of needs which can be met preéminently, so 
the group thought, by Jesus; the need for understanding of the mean- 
ing of suffering and the cross in human life; for love and universal 
human fellowship; for a means of getting away from people to God; 
for satisfactorily finding God Himself ; for a central dynamic and unify- 
ing force in life; for salvation from sin; for justice and high-minded- 
ness; for educated good will; for courage to face the “‘truth’’—scientific 
and historical facts; for self-sacrifice in service; for an ideal of human 
character; for a sense of the ongoing and eternal anty in life; for 
mystical elements in religious experience. | 


INTERRACIAL MORAL STANDARDS 


The schools of Honolulu, made up of students from a number of 
races, recently faced the problem of moral delinquency among thei? 
students. In April, 1926, the high school teachers met for an informal 
_ discussion on this problem. Somewhat later another meeting was called 
to which parents were invited as it was realized that no solution was 
possible without cooperation between them and the teachers. In this — 
second meeting the question arose, ‘“What is our standard of moral 
conduct?’ To find an answer to this pertinent question an “Interracial 
Committee on Moral Conduct” was appointed. On this committee seven 
races were represented, and its report was issued in seven languages. 
The purpose of this committee was to find out where the codes of 
conduct of the various races correlated! It was decided that the object 
of all the races with regards to their particular codes was the same— 
the development of moral character. Two motives were recognized as 
obtaining. (1) Human civilization. (2) A God-centric civilization. — 
.This latter motive is that of the Christian Church. It was felt, how- 
ever, that loyalty to human civilization is an appropriaté school motive. 
After months of deliberation the drafting committee, itself composed 
of twenty-five prominent members from the seven races, produced an 
“Interracial Standard of Moral Conduct and Social Ethics.” This re- 
presented the prevailing agreement upon the basic fundamentals of 
moral conduct. It was accepted tentatively as the hasis for educational 
character building. The code thus accepted is as follows :-— 


‘ 


Obligations. 
To be Honest. _.. To be Law, Abiding. 
To be Loyal. To Honor Parents. 
Te be Just. To Show Good: Will to All. 
To be Pure. To Observe the Sanctity of Marriage. 
Dangerous Practices. 

Reading Impure Literature. Attending Improper Dances. 
Viewing Unwholesome Movies. | Undue Familiarity Between Sexes. 


-Joy Riding and Parties. 


Aa 


-Reverence. | Brotherliness. 
Respect. ( Industry. 
Truthfulness. | Courage. 
Kindness. : Courtesy. 
Modesty. 
Vices. 
Idleness. | Gambling. 
Vulgarity. | | | Intemperance. 
Impurity. 


A CHINESE CHRISTIAN TO THE MISSIONARIES 


The agitations against missionary enterprises incited by the ultra- 
radical elements in China should not be viewed as alarming symptoms 
of any general. anti-missionary spirit on the part of the Chinese peo- 
ple. Some such phenomena should perhaps be expected as the natural 
consequence incidental to the growth of an intense feeling for na- 
tionalism, particularly in view of the unfortunate historical incidents 
causing Christianity to be so much mixed up in China’s past foreign 
relations with the Western Powers. 

That missionary enterprises are now brought we critical search- 
ing examination is probably, in no small degree, also due to the ex- 
tension of popular intelligence and its eagerness to scrutinize every 
important institution, whether Chinese or foreign, in order to examine 
its merits and demerits and to study what in it is fundamental and 
what merely incidental or superficial. ; 

But, from one point of view, we may say that in any case, even 
adverse criticism is better than an attitude of total indifference, for, 
if the criticism is duly and properly met, it will lead to more efficient 
work through better understanding and hence a more intelligent and real 
appreciation of the work of the missionary. We should, therefore, find 
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in the present situation not only factors for concern but also elements 
for encouragement. 

However, in order to obtain the best results, one point must not 
be overlooked, namely, that the present is conspicuously a period of 
readjustment in China, not only in its political affairs and international 
relations, but more fundamentally in the life and ideas of the Chinese — 
people. The missionary must therefore adjust himself and his methods 
to the new conditions and circumstances. This, however, is not a sug- 
gestion that any part of the fundamental doctrine or principles of Chris- 
tianity should be abandoned or sacrificed. 

A The present period of readjustment is, at the same time, also a 
critical period in China’s development and one when the good influence 
of Christianity is more than ever needed. .l‘or the missionary, as well 
as for all others who love and work for China, the call for service is 
louder and the opportunity greater now than perhaps ever before. 
Moreover, through improved relations and better understanding the mis- 
sionary now has a chance of making himself really appreciated, not 
only by the Chinese Christians who wiil gladly welcome their cooperation 
in a joint effort to win China for Christ but perhaps by an ever in- 
creasing number of non-Christian Chinese as well. 

Finally, it may be added that the supreme test for Christian ser- 
vice is to do good even to those who hate and despitefully use us. Let 
us therefore labour in the confidence that time will prove all things 
and that if men misunderstand there is at least one who can never fail 
to understand.—Y. C. Yang, Peking. 


JAPAN CHRISTIANS PROTEST BILL OF RELIGIONS 


For some time there has been pending in Japan a new bill of re- 
ligions. Christian opinion as expressed in the press does not appear to be 
a unit thereon. The churches as such have| given apparently little at- 
tention to it. Nevertheless the desire to protest against it as infring- | 
ing the constitutional principle of religious liberty has been growing. 
At its meeting in October, 1926, the Japan Christian Council articulated 
this protest. A committee of ten was appointed to cooperate with the 
executive committee’in studying the bill and taking such action as. 
might be deemed necessary. This group spent three months in careful 
study. It was then decided to protest against the bill in its present form 
and appeal for an extensive recasting thereof. In the event of the 
failure of this appeal, which affects many articles in the bill, the group 
decided to declare its “inability to tolerate this legislation.” Both the 
protest and the appeal were based on a firm conviction that the bill as 
proposed violates the religious freedom granted by the constitution and 
practised for a long time. It was felt that, as interpreted through forty 
years in practise, the constitution recognizes freedom in regards to 
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| “the propagation of doctrine and the performance of religious ordin-— 


ances.” The violation of religious freedom was shown to be evident 
along three lines. First, all religions must receive, under the proposed 
bill, the appointment or authorization of the mS of Education, 

church rules and regulations must be made under the supervision of © 
government officials and the appointment of the higher church officials 
and ministers and the organization and disbandment of churches must 


receive official sanction. In the second place churches that have neither 


an administrative overseer, or professional ministry must, in accordance 
with this law, institute such even though they. be dissonant with their 


polities and principles. Under this law, therefore, religious bodies with- 


out such administrative features could not exist. In the third place 
this law gives the Minister of Education, the Governor General or the 
Governors oversight of religions with the power to dispose of religious 
matters, meddle with the inner organization of religious bodies and even 
interfere in matters of worship. All this was felt to be destructive of 
self-government in the sphere of religion. - 

These objectionable features of the bill operate against all religions. 
To make this protest effective the following program was adopted :— 

(1) Present it directly to the Minister of Education. : 

(2) Secure the cooperation of the more than twenty Christian 
members of parliament. 

(3) Secure the cooperation of the press. 

(4) Visit the heads of the different political parties and make clear 
the Council’s position. 

(35) Secure, as far as possible, the cooperation of all the Christian 
groups in the Empire. 

(6) Launch an educational campaign through the holding of many 
meetings in which the Council’s attitude will be defined. | 


SEEING BEYOND THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


7 Rumors are rife around the editorial eyrie. Most of them 
Rumors wilt before the second glance. Facts are rather difficult to 


_ vs. Facts. identify. Sometimes from the same center we receive con- 


trasting information. Nevertheless we have gathered up 
some information which is reliable. We do not venture, however, on 
the basis of this information to generalize as to the present situation. 
As to the future it is possible only to await developments. 

_ The attitudes of the missionaries whom we meet vary. We 
Attitudes. have noted three types. First, there are those who are 

realistic and. who while suspending judgment yet find it 
easy to assume the worst. ‘Such are inclined to pessimism. Many others 
are quite naturally depressed. To see the work of years obstructed or 


closed down fills their mind with ay Perhaps only a few feel 
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that the situation for their particular work is hopeless. Still for both 
these groups the dark napents of the situation tend to offset its others 
aspects. 

The third attitude is that of those hwho deplore what is Auatpetice 
but try to look through it to the deeper meanings in the revolution as 
such and who are able to see great possibilities for the future. We have 
received letters from. some in the most disturbed areas which breathe 
quiet determination to stick things through and which, while noting 
that there are no precedents for the present situation as regards their 
work, yet reveal hope for the future. | 

Many of the evacuating missionaries have come to or 
‘Extent of- passed through Shanghai. Shanghai does not promise, 
Evacuativd. however, to be any haven of absolute refuge. Barbed 
wire entanglements and recent strikes evoke weird feel- 
ings of uncertainty, though in general the situation is at the time of _ 
writing less tense than formerly. A Missionary Service Bureau was set 
up in Shanghai by the National Christian Council. Up to the date of 
writing (February 25, 1927) something more than 750 evacuated mis- 
sionaries (including children), had registered with this bureau: about 
150 from various statidns of the China Inland Mission had also at 
the same time arrived in Shanghai. Other missionaries have come to — 
Shanghai who have not registered. In general from. the main centers 
of missionary residence along the Yangtze, with the exception of Nan- 
king-and Chinkiang, most of the missionaries have left. Some of the 
smaller stations are without missionaries. Exactly how many we can- 
not say. but so far as we can ascertain the larger ones still have some 
missionaries remaining, though most of the women and all of the 
children have of necessity left. In Fukien apparently all .\merican 
missionaries have come in from the interior. British missionaries have 
not been so generally called in. They are, however, concentrating in 
main centers. In and around Swatow, most missionaries have been 
called in. From some stations in Kiangsu, such as Kiang Yin and 
Kashing, the missionaries have left. We estimate that probably twelve 
_to fifteen per cent of the missionaries in China have been affected by 
these evacuation miovements. This is, however, only an_ estimate, — 
North of the Yangtze, with the exception of Sianfu from which center 
most miissionaries are absent owing to the terrible exigencies of the 
long slege, and mostly in South China they are still able to carry on. 
| | The chief factor in this evacuation is urgent consular: 
Factors in ad\ice. Some have felt compelled to move because of © 
Evacuation. impending military operations the outcome of which could 
not be foreseen. Many have felt it wise to act on their 
‘consular advice because of obstruction to their work. The Norwegian 
and Swedish consuls, for instance, did not call on their nationals to 
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leave. Missionaries of these nations acted on their own initiative and 
because of obstructive conditions confronting them. The exact extent 
of this obstruction of Christian work and the destruction accompany- 


_ ing it can not be told in full or in detail. A few such situations may 


be mentioned by way of illustration. The situation in Changsha, which 


was for a while most tense, has calmed down somewhat: a strict anti- - 


British boycott, however, makes it difficult for Britishers to get food 
supplies. A number of Christian institutions in Foochow were looted, 
apparently by men in uniform who were actuated by a group seemingly 
bent on destructive methods and entirely out of control. Apparently 


Christian work in outstations in Hunan has suffered most. Most of the 


outstations of the Finnish Missionary Society, in connection with its 


four main stations, have either been occupied or destroyed. At Tsing- 


hsih, Hunan, a large Roman Catholic work. was practically gutted. At 


Yochow, Hunan, the one mission carrying on work is the Reformed. 


Church of the United States. All the missionaries left and all Christian 
work seems to have stopped, even religious services being forbidden. 


Most of the missionaries are out of West China. In their case, how- | 


ever, the Chinese still seemed to be friendly. 
Some of these evacuated missionaries are going home 
Distribution of on early furloughs. Some talk as though they are 
Evacuated going home to stay. More than fifty have joined a 
Missionaries. _ temporary school of Chinese Studies set up by the Mis- 
sionary Service Bureau. Arrangements have been 
inde for them to study the Chinese language, newspaper and modern 
terms, Chinese history and philosophy. ’ Some of the larger missions are 
transferring their ev acuated missionaries temporarily for work in other 

centers. 

| What bidatle be the attitude of those whose work is 
What Attitude thus obstructed or destroyed or whose property, per- 
Shall We Take? sonal or mission, has either been sequestrated or 
looted? Pessimistic depression is quite understand- 


able. It merits sympathy rather than criticism. Yet it gives no- help. 


We must needs delve beneath the current gloom to the fountain of 
spiritual strength. All is far from lost. Strange contrasts come from 
the same centers. Fukien Christian University in much disturbed Foo- 


chow is, according to the latest information, carrying on with about 


the usual enrollment and all the faculty present except all the children 
and all but two of the women. Most of the schools in Foochow re- 
opened on time. The Anglo-Chinese College, however, which is located 
right in the city, is the object of an attempt to take it over. Chinese 
Christians are making a strenuous attempt to hold it for Christian 
purposes. Christian work has far from stopped even in many of the 
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Many things are unfortunately being done under the banner of 
‘liberty which smirch its folds. We might, therefore, indulge in 
righteous resentment against such and especially against the authors 
thereof. But this again would not get us anywhere or even show us 
where to go. We are reminded here of one of the cryptic sayings of . 
Lao Tzu. “When men are good to me I am good to them, when they 
are not good to me I[ am still good to them.”’ We can not fall below that 
standard. Furthermore an attitude of resentment, justified as it might 
easily be, seems hardly to fit in with the Christian obligation to manifest 
the spirit of Jesus under even the most trying and sometimes exasperat- 
ing situations. The one spiritual reality most needed at the present time 
is this same spirit of Jesus. A good topic for prayerful study at the | 
moment is, “How Might Christians Most Clearly Exhibit the Spirit of : 
Jesus 

| Anti-Christian propaganda will continue. to be a disturbing factor. 
The political revolution will most likely spread. The end and the effects 
of these cannot be foretold. It would, therefore, be unwise to fall into 
easy optimism and declare that after awhile all will be as it was. Little 
connected with Christian work in China will remain just as it was. Sig- 
nificant changes are emerging. Precedents for meeting them are almost 
absent. Easy optimism, therefore, will not help much either. Only patient 
and restrained waiting can meet the present situation. Searching for the 
plans of God for the Christian Church are in order. The search may 
disclose new plans. Willingness to learn anew how to conduct Christian 
work in China is essential. Let us not be dismayed because some 
reckless people or a party bent on destructive rather than constructive 
plans is upsetting things in many places. Let us be not. discouraged 
because a people awakening in a new revolution does not always bring 
their ends about without disturbance. JKevelutions always were dis- 
turbing. Unscrupulous people always utilize them for ends below their 
highest standards. The Chinese Christians need time to orient them- 
selves. ‘They never had such a task before. Above all let each mis- 
sionary set about finding out how he or she may help release most the 
spiritual forces for which the Christian religion stands. The care and 
future of Christian property is important. We regret to see it de- 
spoiled. Much sacrificial giving has gone into it. But it is not the 
first consideration of the Christian Movement in China. We have 
2oted with reverent wonder how some are taking the despoiling of their 
personal goods and the upset of. their work. This is not due to 
any sense of being above such losses by reason of economic affluence. 
Some are losing the homes built up through many years. Yet they are 
showing a radiant serenity. This is not due to a dullness of spirit 
either. It is the shining through of the spirit of Jesus. It is evidence 
of a conquest over self. Such an attitude has a significance for all. : 
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The Nationalism of Jesus* 
T. Z. KOO 
John 18, 28-40. . | | 
O study and meditate with reverence, imagination, and insight on 


the personality of Jesus, the central figure in Christianity, is a 
source of never ending delight and inspiration. His personality. 


from the meagre records available to a Chinese Christian, the impression 
of a great personality stands out clearly. Especially to the seeker with 
imagination, is the reward well worth the labor. 

Today is the fifteenth anniversary of the founding of the Republic 


of China. Naturally our thoughts about our beloved country are full 


of her sufferings and her problems, which are legion—but thank God, 
we can think of her hopes too! Let us try to visualise the life of an- 
other young man in the national situation of his day, about two thousand 
years ago. 

Such a study is especially timely for Chinese Christians. Political 
“isms” of many kinds fill the air around us. Denunciations that we 


ate denationalised Chinese, running dogs of imperialism, etc., are hurled 


at us from right and left. In such a state of bewilderment, we can do 
nothing better than to try and know the mind and spirit of our Lord 
and \aster on national questions. | 

Let me say from the very beginning that this study will profit 
us nothing if we are merely seeking for specious arguments to support 
our pet positions on national questions. Our aim should be ‘to find 


his mind and discover his spirit on national questions without refer-— 
ence to whether they agree or not with our own favorite theories there- | 


on. To achieve this result, an open mind and an humble spirit are 
absolutely essential. 

In order to understand the nationalism of Jesus, we need to know 
the political conditions under which he lived. The facts of contem- 
poraneous Jewish national life were hard! The Jews were living 


under foreign domination: Jesus was tried ‘by Pilate, a viceroy ap- 


pointed by Imperial Rome. He was turned over to Roman soldiers to 
receive a cruel scourging. The Jewish High Priest and his court had 
to ask a Roman court to pass sentence of death upon one of their 
own countrymen: they themselves had not the power to do this. 


We can also catch a glimpse of the fierce revolutionary spirit of the 


Jews when they demanded the release of Barabbas. Barabbas was more 


*An address given before the Sunday afternoon English Service of the Y.M.C.A. 


'in Shanghai, October 10, 1926. 


Nore.—Readers of the Recorper are reniadid that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views one by the writers of articles published in these pages. 


is so rich and vibrant with life interest, so varied, that even — | 
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than an ordinary robber. He was probably the leader of one of those 
many scatter-brained insurrections against Rome which characterised 
the Jewish history of that period. To the nationalists of his day 
Barabbas was something of a national hero. © 
| We can recall something also of the national psychology of the - 
Jews. When they brought Jesus to Pilate he taunted them with the — 
question, “What do you want me to do with Jesus, the King of the 
Jews?” The mob cried, “Away with him! Crucify him.” In this 
cry, there was an undertone of disappointment and chagrin at a man — 
who had the temerity to rouse their national aspirations, raise false _ 
hopes, play with their most cherished dreams of national independence 
by claiming to be the Messiah and then cruelly to disappoint them by 
saying, “My Kingdom is not of this world.”. Had he led them against 
the Roman cohorts, they would gladly have followed him unto death! 

It was in that kind of an atmosphere, charged with national feel- 
ing, often breaking forth into violent rebellions, that Jesus lived and 
did his work. Jesus evidently was not a nationalist in the popular 
understanding of the term. Was Jesus, therefore, void of nationalistic 
feelings? 

To answer this question, we need first of all to underetand some 
of the elemental factors which go to make up the concept of nationalism? 
Most people have a sort of hazy notion that nationalism means devotion 


- to national interests or love of one’s country. Yet should you press 


one step further and ask them, “Devotion to what,” or “Love of what ?,” 
you would find many who can give only a most general or vague Teply. 
Let us try, then, to analyse a little more fully what is mnctudded in the 
concept of nationalism. 

‘Nationalism, I think, includes four rather siaiade factors. These 
are (a) land—one’s native soil; (b) people—one’s fellow-countrymen; — 
(c) culture—the achievement through centuries in the realm of the 
spiritual, social, political, intellectual and material phases of the common 
life of the race; (d) the right of self-determination—the opportunity 
for a free and unfettered development. of the individual and the race. 
Nationalism is a certain attitude you have developed towards these four 
factors. We say such and such a man is not nationalistic because he has 
not shown any understanding of and devotion to his own native soil, 
his people, his culture and the right of self-determination. On the other 
hand, we say such and such a man is nationalistic when he has de- 
monstrated his love and understanding of these four factors. 

Now we are ready, I think, to scrutinise the nationalism of Jesus, 
for we have a method whereby this may be done with intelligence.  __ 

First, let us look into the attitude of Jesus toward his own land. 
Even a cursory reading of the Gospel story of his life gives one the 
impression of a man who knew and loved every inch of his country’s 
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soil. — Many of his parables are drawn from the homely details of rural 
life—the vineyard, the mustard seed, the sower, the harvest, etc. We 
see him treading the highways and byways of his land on his preaching 


tours. He had his favorite haunts to which to retire when he wanted 


quiet, rest or escape from the multitudes. He ldved the lakes of his 
land, its mountains and its countryside. When he told Peter to cast the 
net in a certain part of the sea of Tiberius and the net became heavy with 


fish, people called it a miracle. I have no quarrel with those who do | 


so but surely it is not stretching our imagination too much to think of 
Jesus as such a keen observer of nature and knowing his sea so well 
that he could roughly guess where they were likely to find the most fish. 

As a man who knew and loved his country's land so well as: did 


Jesus, and who drew so much of enjoyment and instruction from it, had 


he conceived of his national mission as that of freeing His native land 
from the domination of Rome, I feel sure he would have shed his last 


drop of blood in its defence. But he had deliberately chosen a higher 


mission for himself than that of the role of military liberator of his 
nation. Even so, note how when his intensely human heart yearned 
after the beloved soil of his country and ise thought of the not distant 
day when all that was then so fair would be laid desolate, with not one 
stone left upon another, there came from him that cry:and those tears 
recorded in Luke 19:41. 

Next, let us examine into Jesus’ attitude seaneaiidll his own fellow- 
countrymen. The Gospel story is even more revealing as regards Jesus’ 
great love for each individual among his own people. He spent his 
days and nights among them doing good, feeding the hungry, healing 
the sick, comforting the sorrowing, lifting the fallen, strengthening the 


_ weak, forgiving the sinful, loving, toiling and suffering for them and 


with them, with no thought of self or recompense. itven when his own 
people delivered him into the hands of a foreigner to die on the cross of 
pain and shame, his love for and devotion to his people shone undimmed 
by bitterness or rebuke. Instead there came from his lips a tender 
plea for them, almost a woman’s cry, ‘“‘Father forgive them. They 
know not what they are doing.”” Who could utter such a cry but one 
whose love is so deep and abiding that nothing, not even the rankest 


ingratitude and the cruelest persecution, could turn it into hatred or 


resentment 

’ Herein, we see, one of the most important as well as the most difficult 
aspects of nationalism. Jesus not only loved his countrymen in the 
abstract and as a ‘group but also as individ ual persons. It is so much 
easier to love one’s fellow-cguntryman in the ‘abstract than to love him 


as your own immediate neighbor. Yet it is surely hypocritical to call 


oneself a nationalist and not be able to love one’s immediate neighbor. 
We may or may not think of Jesus as a nationalist, yet who can deny his 
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complete to and identification of himself with the lot of the 
| common people of his day, singly and personally, as well as nationally. 
Therefore, had Jesus conceived of his service to his fellow-nationals as. 
one of leading them in a revolt againt Rome, I know he} would gladly | 
have died for them. and with them in the cause, just as he was willing 
j to hang on the Cross for what he knew to be their higher interest. 
_ Then, thirdly, let us pass on to that more intangible sphere of. 
' national life—a people’s culture. Any culture worthy of a place under 
the sun must have continuity, homogenity and a capacity for progres- 
sive fulfilment. Culture of course, is produced by people and is de- 
pendent upon people for its carrying on. It represents the sum total 
of a nation’s experience and achievements through many centuries of 
| struggle and growth. Therefore, to a nationalist, the conservation and- 
! progressive fulfilment of his cultural heritage is- always considered as 
iy one of the primary functions of citizenship. But to discharge this 
&| _ primary function a man must know his own culture, appreciate and 
| love its highest values and have sufficient insight to understand and con- 
tribute to its higher development. 

Where does Jesus stand in relation to the culture of his own race? 
Again, the Gospel records tell us clearly Jesus’ attitude on this point. 
First of all, no reader of the Gospels can miss the fact of Jesus’ great 
familiarity with the literature of his own people and of his profound 
knowledge of their social and religious conceptions. He could quote 
passages from the Law and Prophets with facility and also meet the 
learned men of his day on their own ground. Compared with Jesus 
in this respect, some of our young nationalists to-day are sadly deficient 
in their knowledge of their own culture. 

But not only did Jesus know and understand his own cultural 
heritage, he also deeply loved and appreciated its highest values and 
achievements. The one time in his life when he showed real anger was 

_ when he seized a whip and drove out the money-changers from the 
Temple. We are so used to thinking of the religious significance of 
Jesus’ every act that we often miss the full meaning of his daily conduct. 
‘The-Temple of Jerusalem was the highest product of Jewish culture. 

_ Like the Taj in India, the Altar of Heaven in China, and the great 
Cathedrals in Europe, the Temple of Jerusalem represented the peak 

of Jewish religious and aesthetic experience. Structures of this kind 
come only once in the life of a race. And yet the people of his own 
day showed such an utter lack of appreciation and love for this unique 
flower of their own culture that they could turn it into a trading mart. 

At the thought of such callousness and desecration, his indignation. broke 

its natural bounds. He seized the first tool convenient to his hand and 
drove out the traders. And they fled not so much from his whip as 
from the blazing fury in his eyes! 
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| I was greatly helped in the understanding of this incident in the 7 


life of Jesus by a conversation I had with a French friend of mine a 


few months ago. She told me that she spent one morning on the Altar — 


of Heaven in Peking picking at the blades of grass which had forced 
a way through the crevices in the marble floor. ‘Why do you allow 
your art treasures to go to ruin in this manner?” “Where is the heart 


‘of your nationalist youth movement that it can shout itself hoarse in 
' processions and demonstrations and yet forget those things in the cal- _ 
tural heritage of your race which once lost can never be replaced ?’’ . 


“What is the use of saving the shell when that which makes the shell 
worth saving is gone?” These are some of the questions she asked 
me in the course of our conversation. She reflected in her attitude some- 
thing of the indignation which Jesus felt towards the money-changers 
in the Temple of Jerusalem. 


But Jesus not only understood and appreciated the highest values 
in the cultural heritage of his people but he also took upon himself the 
task of carrying those values onto’a higher plane. “Think not that I 
am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets: I am not come to destroy 
but to fulfil.” He tried to lift the noblest ideals of his people out of 


the desert of literalness and formalism and to give them a new and 


higher content. “You have heard how it used to be said—But I say 
unto you...” Merely to know and conserve one’s cultural heritage 
is not sufficient. Like Jesus, one must also try to carry its creative 


impulse on to higher planes and into wider fields of achievement and 
service to humanity. | 


Therefore, had Jesus connie of his national duty towards the 


culture of his people as the indiscriminate infusion of Roman cultural ° 
influences .(the policy of the Sadducees) or as the blind championing 


of all the narrowness and bigotry of Jewish culture (the policy of 


the Pharisees) He certainly would have given himself to either whole- 
heartedly. But such was not his conception. He caught the true trend 


_ of Jewish culture by a thorough knowledge of its literature and a deep 


appreciation and love of the fmest and best elements in it, and then spent 
his life trying to lead his fellow-countrymen to see and work for a 
higher and nobler fulfilment of that culture. If this is not true national- 


ism, what is? 


But it is when we come to the last point that we reach the real 


and inner content of Jesus’ nationalism—his conception of the right of | 


the individual and race for free and unfettered development. . In this 


sphere Jesus started a whole train of new ideas going. Square against | 
the narrow nationalistic conception of his day, he set his own position. 


He placed humanity above nationality. He placed cooperation and service 
above aggression and domination. He plaeed love for all men above 
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love for one’s fellow-countrymen. He fixed the frontier of his Kingdom 
beyond that of the mere state. He valued freedom from sin more than 
freedom from political bondage. And because he dared to think of 


all men and for all time, the men of his time put him to death on the 


cross. ‘What will ye then that I shall do unto him whom ye call the 


- King of the Jews?” “Crucify him!” they cried. They could not un- 


derstand a man whose ideas about nationality and Kingship were so 
very different from theirs, 


One common objection is often raised here by Chinese nationalists. 
They will say China, at the present moment, needs a doctrine cf force 
and armed resistance. The way of love taught by Jesus would lead us 
to submit tamely to western oppression. This objection is, of course. 
based upon a misconception. The way of love is not a way of tame 
submission to aggression. It is essentially a way of conflict. The 
man who really loves is the strongest opponent of injustice, oppression 
and force can meet. But the conflict of love differs in one essential 


_ from the conflict of force. While the conflict of force brings no final 


solution to our problems, it does lead to hatred, hardness of heart, 
cruelty and cynicism. Ihe way of love, on the other hand, while 
Opposing uncompromisingly all evil, does it in a sweet way and goes 


_on loving the person. The Cross of Jesus, as a matter of fact, is the 


greatest single instance of gigantic conflict between the way of love 


. and the way of force. To the last, his plea was “Father, forgive 


them.” Against the passion and hatred of the mob, the spirit of Jesus 
remained calm and unsoured. The claim of Jesus was and is still 
that this way of love is the only fundamental way sua in the sphere 
of human relationships. 


But the pith of his message of human freedom is that moral free- 
dom is more fundamental than political freedom. Therefore, he did 
not give himself to the work of securing political freedom for his peo- 
ple. He felt he had a higher mission—to war against the slavery of 
sin. In this warfare, his weapon is not the sword or political intrigue 
but Truth and Love. “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shalt 
make you free.” 


Such is the nationalism of Jesus. It is still so far ahead of 
our thinking to-day that it has hardly been given a trial. It needed — 
a catastrophe like the European war to bring home to men the iniquity 
of a narrow national outlook. Gradually thinking ‘men all over the 


“world are beginning to/look beyond national frontiers, economic barriers, 


and cultural differences for that larger unity of the human family 
and for a pooling 6f resources for the upbuilding of a new world 
order. At last, the train of ideas set going by this lone Galilean two 
thousand years ago is beginning to press upon our consciousness. As 
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- his followers, the challenge we face, is, have we the love, the faith, the 


courage and the endurance to accept all that is involved in the nation- 
alism of Jesus and live it out among men to-day?- The world is wait- 
ing for our answer and God grant it may not have to wait long. 


Making Christian Education in China More Chinese 


MRS. T. C. CHU 


which, as is generally known, aims at training the mind of 
Chinese youth according to Christian standards. This is a 
prodigious task, especially now when young China is awakened 
to western influences and the whole world seems to grow weary of 


B ¥ “Christian education,” I take it is meant education,” 


Christian doctrines. I am not disposed to touch the latter aspect in 


this connection, but I wish to mention some of the objections, commonly 


_ raised in China, against Christianity in general, and mission education 
in particular, and point out the necessity of understanding the Chinese 


situation and the advisability of adapting mission education more and 


more to the local needs. 
One of the common objections to mission education is that it 


— denationalizes those who receive its instruction. This accusation is invalid, 
. yet there must be reasons which account for the existence of such an 
impression. To me, the situation could be easily remedied, if only the 


missionary would change his mental attitude toward China and the 
Chinese people. He should realize that he is an outsider, taking part 
in the work of regeneration among the people of another nation. It 
is he who should minimize his foreignness, not the Chinese who should 
copy or yield to all his foreign ways. . His primary mission is to impart 


a spiritual gift to set men free from worldly cares and sins. Other 
matters are relatively unimportant if he could only succeed in distributing 


that precious gift among the Chinese. It is love that first prompts 
him to come as a missionary, and that same love should guide him later 
and make him one with the Chinese people. 

_ There is an analogy between school teaching and mission work: in 
school, one instructs the children of other men; in mission work, one | 
leads the young people of another nation. A wise teacher is one who, 


in training the youths. to be good pupils in the school, takes care that 
they will likewise be obedient children to their parents. A wise mission- 


ary should not only make his men good Christians but also useful 
citizens to their own nation. 

In order to accomplish this, the missionary should be carefal of 
his own conduct and preaching. He cannot make his students patriotic, 
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if he himself looks down upon the common labouring classes in the 


neighborhood, and speaks slightly of the efforts and aspirations of 


the Chinese race. He cannot make his followers love and serve the 
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poor, if he does nothing for them in person. When he calls, in his 


leisure hours, at the Yamen or in the homes of the wealthy residents, let 
it be understood that he has done so on account of duty or business, va | 


not in order to consort with high position or wealth. 

It is true that the Chinese people have the common faults of the 
other races as regards money and wealth. Nevertheless, our tradition has 
been against laying emphasis on such matters and the more cultivated 
among us often feel ashamed to mention money verbally. Unfortunatel 
this restraint is now fast waning; among other conditions the ane 


teachers, including some of the best missionaries, have contributed their — 


part, who, invariably but most unwittingly, drop such remarks as; 
“That man must be wealthy!” “Is he very rich?” 


The native Christians are sometimes criticized for pomp and luxury. © 


Indeed, they exhibit to a startling degree the charm and splendor of a 
westerner’s life! This is, of course, not Christianity, but has come 
along with it, owing to the influence of their teachers, who live and keep 
the foreign ways. Attracted by the comfort and extravagance of this 
living, the young people regard it as the higher standard and prefer to 
live the same way when they are able. Personally I do not condemn 


the missionary for living in his foreign style—for it is only natural that 


he should do so—nor do I despise the native Christians for their showy 
garments and elaborate ways of living; but I simply draw a picture 


of the Christian Community from the non-Christian Chinese point of 
view, to give the reader some idea of Chinese opinion regarding Christian 


living. 

On the other hand, the tendency now prevails among. some mission- 
aries to over-emphasize things and ways Chinese and to exalt almost 
out of proportion the position of the little Chinese brother amongst them. 


It seems to me unnatural and rather ridiculous to swing the pendulum | 


to the other extreme. The little Chinese brother is like the baby in 
the family: though innocent and faultless, he is still a child; he may be 
very charming to look ‘at and marvelously clever at times, but it is foolish 
for the elders to step back and make the youngster act like the master of 
the house! He cannot grow prematurely ; ; he cannot be a man just 


because the elders have him in a man’s chair. A puppet king is a pitiable 


sight anywhere! / 

Virtue and scholarship, rather han racial differences, should be 
made the goal of merit. From time immemorial the virtuous and the 
learned have been considered in China as most suitable for rulers and 
statesmen, as well as leaders in thought and religion. It is a good 
tradition to keep, coinciding with the best and the most high minded 
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conception of merit in the west. That a foreigner must be placed in a 


superior position because he is a foreigner is as absurd as that a Chinese 


must head up an institution within the boundary of China because he is 
a native. Such practices may be compatible in the sphere of might and 


gain, but are unbecoming to men who concern ‘themselves with higher 
thing: | 


The second general objection to mission education is that the 
graduates of mission schools and colleges are not well-trained in the 
use of the Chinese language. Since the vernacular tongue is also 
recognized as a form in writing, the Christians are shown in much better 
light. Nevertheless, from what I have observed, the literary work pro- 
duced by them is still crude in form, though excellent in other re- 


_ spects. Likewise, the speech of some Christians is at times extremely 


vulgar. Of course, one meets nowadays some eminent writers among 
the Christians who are also mission school graduates, but these either 
get their Chinese education in their homes or from other native schools 
in the earlier years before their entrance to mission schools. © 

In my opinion, Chinese should be the main study in the primary 
and the higher primary schools and should be taught as carefully and 
thoroughly as English is taught in the elementary schools in America. 
No English is needed; if any, little should be given. In the middle 
school, the importance of the study of English should be only equivalent 
to that of French or German in the American high school. The pur- 


- pose of learning a foreign language during this period is to enrich 


and make easy the work of acquiring one’s own language by knowing 
something other than one’s own. A reading ability of English is the 
most one should expect from the middle school graduates. 

“Is not this the amount of English the students get from the 


schools?” one may point out. Yes, but this, is gained at the expense 


of Chinese. An American boy is not excused for his poor English 
on the pretext that he has had at the same time in the school several 


years’ serious study of German or French. It is, equally illogical for 


the missionary teacher to be contented with his pupils’ good English 
only. If he cannot provide better instruction than what he has at- 
tempted, and if only one of the two languages can be taught well at 
one and the same time, he had better sacrifice the foreign language in- 


stead of the native. It seems to me, however, not an impossibility - 


learn both languages well, if the methods of teaching are improved. 
But in this respect some missionaries are terribly behind the times. 
How much Chinese, then, is a middle school graduate required to 
know? He should be able to read and write readily and express him- 
self accurately and clearly. His Chinese should enable him to go 


through life without difficulty, even if there is no chance for further 
‘Study. When such a student enters college, he need not bother with = © 
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the rudiments of the language, but can take straight away the more 
advanced’ courses in literature and sciences. I think the college entrance 
examinations should be made more difficult and more strict than they 
are now,—which is a way to bring up the standard of Chinese. The 
applicants should be explicitly told that the college is meant for higher 
learning, and, therefore, those who have not had sufficient preparation 
in Chinese are not eligible for the college. | 

I notice that some mission colleges have deliberately lowered the 
English requirements, and have conducted many of their classes in 
Chinese, including philosophy and the sciences. This is another case 
of going to the opposite extreme. So long as there is no standardized 
Chinese terminology for the sciences, it is more satisfactory to’ give 
such courses in English, unless the professor happens to be an authority 
on such matters and is a good translator of scientific books. _ | 

This leads to my other observation, viz., the danger of imparting 
“pseudo knowledge’ instead of “real knowledge.” There is a tendency 
among some mission colleges to be too eager in following the fashion 
of the time, without accounting for the special circumstances that make 
a thing successful. For4nstance, a certain university is reputed for good 
literature courses, the apparent cause for such distinction is, of course, 
due to the scholarship or the personality of certain members on the staff 
of that institution. When there are no such eminent men on the staff 
of the other colleges, it is futile for the latter to make an attempt to 
compete, for knowledge is, after all, not to be obtained merely by com- 
petition,—it requires men, time and pains-taking efforts. 

On the other hand, a college had better keep up the reputation of 
that which she is already doing well. For example, St. John’s University 

should be proud of its success in producing good English scholars among 
_ Chinese students. I wish St. John’s to be always-strong on that point. 
But I often wonder whether she has not slackened her hold on the 
students in that respect. It will be most regrettable if in the next 
generation one can not find among the young leaders as good English 
scholars as David Z. T. Yui, Y. S. Tsao and Y. Y. Tsu. 

I have one more suggestion to make regarding the curriculum of 
the mission college, e.g., the matter of ‘Pai Hua,’ or the use of the ver- 
nacular tongue in writing. There is no doubt that this is a good move- 
ment and every progressive institution should uphold its cause. But it | 
-does not mean that the classical language should be discarded altogether, 
on the contrary, the latter should be more earnestly pursued, in as much 
as the mission college was formerly careless in this respect. The Japanese 
have a language of their own, yet. they study Chinese classics in their 
colleges. Practically, every talented Japanese College graduate can com-— 
pose Chinese essays and poems. The Japanese are very practical, why 
do they study our ‘dead — as the Classics are now called by some 
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‘of our reformers? It is because the Japanese language i iS: derived from 


the Chinese and is closely related in form: as well as in substance. 
Certainly, our spoken tongue is much more akin to the classics as com- 
pared with Japanese. If one wishes to write well in Pai Hua, one must 
be well versed in the classics likewise. The Pai Hua literature is’ still 
in the process of making, from which a can find as yet little help to 
improve the style. > | | | 

This is a theory which I often expound in reference to the quali- 


fications of a modern Chinese writer in Pai Hua. He must know the 


classics quite well; he should have the command of one or more foreign 
languages ; ; he is naturally talented and literally inclined; he has resided 
in the northern provinces for a period of time, preferably in childhood 
or in youthful years. Of the four conditions, the first is the earliest 
to obtain because it does not depend upon locality, age, or gift of nature; 
the last is the least important. The mission colleges can develop the 
Chinese courses as well as the natiye schools, and they have more pro- 
spect of being successful just now, as the native schools are mostly in 
a chaotic condition due to lack of funds or politics. 

As regards religious education, I wish only the, really spiritual men 
and women to come as preachers or religious teachers. It is almost 
offensive to hear a matter-of-fact, rather materialistic sermon. It is 
equally distasteful to listen to out-of-date, bygone tales! The Chinese 


are a practical people, full of common sense, never very superstitious, 


but rather skeptical. To speak with reason in logical and philosophical 
terms is the best approach to the higher classes. To deal squarely and 
unpresumptuously is certain to win the love of all. But to talk of one 
thing yet act in another way, is a sure ground for distrust and contempt. 
How often one longs for something to satisfy the spiritual thirst, yet © 
fails to find it in the churches! Belief is a human quality and is deep- 
rooted in man’s nature. When the right call comes, even the rough yan 
on the street can respond. We are unspeakably miserable in the twentieth: 
century, because the religious men are often blind leaders, being them- 
selves seldom in communion with the spirit! — 

Three groups of people, if I may add another suggestion, are most 
needed now in China as missionaries. The first group consists of ‘the 
protessional men, such as writers, artists, | scientists, engineers, doctors, 
lawyers, scholars of all kinds. ‘China is’ in desperate need of higher. 
learning and technical knowledge. Through contact in work ,and 


through personal relations with these individuals, the Chinese will fathom 


the depth and perceive the grandeur of the western mind. The second 
group comprises the men of action, of great charm and personality, and 
of high administrative ability; in other words, the leaders of men, who 
can shape lives and change the destiny of nations. I need not point out the 
influence of such men and the value of their work. They do not preach, 
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3 
yet practically in every way they carry their followers in their way of 
thinking and beliefs. The third group is the rarest kind among men, 
I mean the true religious teachers, those who have spiritual insight and 
wisdom. Let these do the preaching and win men to Christ, while the 
others carry on the other kinds of work. The fault in the past was 
that a missionary had to act like a Jack-of-all-trades and do many things 
which he should not have done. Since the world is now more and more © 
specialized, let each do his best and contribute his special gift to mankind. 

The Chinese youth is worth teaching. It is true that he is now 
more unruly and less obedient than before but he is also more in- 
dependent in thinking and more capable of action. The group con- 
sciousness is stronger; co-operation and unity of spirit are exhibited — 
in the fight for the common good. Those who are teaching and guid- | 
ing the Chinese youth must understand his temper, the operations of — 
his mind, his ambitions, feelings and aspirations, acting more like his 


comrades than his elders. He may be exacting in his estimation of 


others’ merits, and his opinions may be mainly wrong; nevertheless, 
it is a healthier sign that he thinks in his own way and acts according 
to his own judgment; he*does not fall back on his teachers nor follow 
slavishly, as he used to. 

It is, therefore, a much harder task to be a teacher in China now, 
especially to be a missionary teacher who may have to deal with the 
religion and morals of the pupils. But he who succeeds in the work can | 
bear witness to the supreme joy and satisfaction derived from the labour. 
Blessed is he who has a hand in the making of a young life! To close 
the discussion, I quote a passage from Mencius: 


“Loving, yet no response,— 
Search inwardly and examine your benevolence ; ; 
Ruling, yet without order, — ae 
Search inwardly and examine your wisdom; 
Showing respect to others, yet with no return,— 
Search inwardly and examine your own feeling of Renpect. 


“When you-have exerted, yet don’t proceed very far, 

_ Search inwardly and examine every particle of yourself 
_ When you have set your own self aright, 

The whole world wiil turn to you in adoration. — 


“Be always in harmony with the ordinance of God. 
And you will obtain much grace.” 
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Chinese Attitudes Towards Christianity 


CHIANG LIU 

HE first thing necessary is to define the terms used in the title. 
By “attitude” is meant the tendency of a person or a group of 
persons to react positively or negatively to any total given 

_ situation. Consequently there are as many attitudes as situations 
to which response is called for. The adjective “Chinese’’ is harder to 


define. To be strictly ethnological there is no such type as a Chinese 


race. .There is no pure blood in Chinese veins any more than in the 
veins of Americans there is pure Nordic blood. Miscegenation has been 
going on for milleniums. Likewise, “Christianity’’ is a relative term. 
Christianity, so far as. many of its fundamental teachings are concerned. 
existed long before Christ. Be it creeds, organization, or cthical principles 
Christianity is the combination of various religious movements, some 
still existing, some already extinct. Dr. T. W. Doane. in his Bible 


Myths and Their Parallels in Other Religions, has multiplied evidences 


of the adaptations of Christianity to new situations in order to survive 
in its struggle for existence. To search, then, for the facts of primitive 
Christianity is not only an impossibility. but a waste of effort. 

With this understanding established, what are the attitudes of the 
Chinese, the Chinese who now inhabit China, towards Christianity as 
represented by the various missionary churches? On the basis of my 
observations the Chinése may, from the standpoint of attitudes, be 
classified into four groups. | 

First of all we find. the indiflesent group, which constitutes by 
far the majority of the Chinese. In fact as a people the Chinese are 


very irreligious, although they may be superstitious. They never take 
any religion seriously. Their attitude toward any religion is one of 


indifference. This is one of the reasons Christianity does not prosper 


in China.. Christianity entered China centuries ago, but up to the 
present its followers constitute less than one half per cent of the Chi- 


nese population. The Protestants, according to statistics, number about 
600,000; the Roman Catholics, 1,800,000. It is understood, however, 
that whenever any member of a family becomes a Roman Catholic, all 


in the household are considered members of the church. The above 


figures for the Roman Catholics, therefore, should be discounted. 

_ It may be asked whether or not the failure of Christian churches 
to secure adherents is due to the competition of other native religions. 
The answer is: While Confucianism does vigorously challenge Chris- 
tianity, a Chinese never becomes such an ardent supporter of Con- 
fucianism as a religion as an Occidental does of: Christianity. He is 
thus never a Confucianist in the sense an Occidental takes him to be. 
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Moreover, Confucianism at base is hardly a religion, but rather an un- 
organized system of ethics; Taoism is merely a system of mystic phil- 
osophy, which, in its devenerated form, is despised ; while Buddhism, 
though modified to an enormous extent by its sojourn in China, is not — 
of indigenous origin, nor is it highly adored as a religion. The only 
indigenous religion is the “religion of the masses,’ as George Moore 
calls its. ‘The Chinese are much more liable to become eclectics in the 
matter of faith than strong champions of any creed, like, for instance, 
Ignatius Loyala. No matter, therefore, how much a Chinese is Chris- 
tianized, he is never freed from the influence of his own Chinese cul- 
tural environment. One instance which illustrates this indifference of 
the Chinese towards Christianity is found in the observance of a Chris- 
tian funeral in Foochow. Upon the death of his father a Christian 
carried out the prescribed rites of the Methodist Church. At the same 
“time he did not neglect the customs of consolation, procession, ‘sacrifice, 
and other indigenous ceremonies. Another interesting fact is that both 
Buddhist monks and Taoist priests, apparently mutual enemies, were 
engaged to chant their scriptures side by side to oe the sins 
of the dead. | 

The second group is composed of the passionate or intiionial youths ; 
found mostly in middle schools and colleges. These young people mis- 
understand Christianity. They insist, however, that they have thorough- 
ly studied it and found it to be absolutely harmful and useless.. They 
identify Christians with Christianity, and ascribe the evil conduct of 
some immoral Christians to the influence of Christianity. Thus to 
them 2n immoral Christian means Christianity, and Christianity an im- 
moral Christian. Again, utilizing the arguments of higher critics and - 
ignoring the allegorical interpretation of the Creation Story, they often 
confound cosmology with theology,-and theology with ethics. Neither 
do they distinguish the church from religion itself. They consider 
themselves anti-Christian, but are ignorant of the fact that they are 


not anti-Christian but rather anti-missionary and anti-that. which mis- 


represents Christianity in China. 

There are several _ points upon which this group centers its attack. 
The first is: Christianity is absolutely unnecessary, its fundamental ideas 
being already embodied in Confucianism and Buddhism. For them 
the Chinese principle of Reciprocity is just as beautiful as the Christian 
Golden Rule. If superstitions are necessary aspects of religion, then 
Buddhism has everything that Christianity has, while Christianity lacks 
many things embodied in Buddhism. It is not impossible, they aver, 
that Christianity has borrowed superstitious and other elements from 
Buddhism, which is by far the older religion. Moreover, they deem 
Buddhism far superior to Christianity in three aspects: Christianity 
cares for human beings only. while Buddhism cares for all animals as 
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well; Christianity attempts to establish the kingdom of God on earth 
only, while Buddhism attempts to save all the worlds in and out of the 
universe ; Christianity is unable to forecast the future, Buddhism foresees 
everything from its source to its goal. Therefore, if one wants to be 
religious, it is better to follow the Indian than the ‘Nazarene. 

The second point is: Christianity is not only unnecessary; it is 
also a denationalizing influence. ‘‘Seek ve first the kingdom of God, , 
and his righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
Such a statement is too other-worldly; it is too pessimistic an eschatology. 
Let me give a few reports current among thenr. I cannot vouch for 
their accuracy. They may be only isolated instances. They have, how- 
ever, gained wide currency. One missionary has been accused of making 
the following statement, “Our country is the mistress of the sea. and 
you Chinese have no chance physically to cope with us in this world. 
Come and seek for a future life. While our government may exploit 
your country, she will not exploit your:soul.’’ Another missionary school 
teacher has also been charged with a denationalizing attitude. She 
failed, it is reported, to pass those of her students who did not share 
her view that Shantung should be held by Japan rather than returned 
to China. Again, in many a Christian school Chinese has been neglected 
in the curriculum, while the study of the Bible is required of every 
class, every year, and every semester in addition to the course of study 
required in Sunday School. For these and other reasons it is charged 
that students of Christian schools turn out to be pessimistic, unpatriotic, 
ignorant of Chinese culture, and absolutely undesirable in Chinese so- 
ciety, especially during this transitional period of Chinese N ationalism 
and Renaissance. 

This naturally leads to the. third point that ‘Christianity is the 
stepping stone to imperialism. It has been widely announced in cer- 
tain non-partisan papers that there is sufficient evidence to show that 
certain missionaries have acted behind the curtains of the smuggling 
of opium into China, and have suggested to their own people the 
advisability of intervention in China’s government. As to whether or 
not there is any basis of fact in this rumour I have no knowledge. 
Again they ask, ““How did China lose Kiaochow in 1898? Was it 
not seized by force on the pretext of the murder of Germar mission- 
aries?” “Preach ye first to your home government, before you bring 
any message to us,” is their retort to these alleged eveuts. 

- The fourth point of attack is that Christianity is a talking not an 
acting religion. Missionaries come over to preach, not to do. “Their 
principle of universal brotherhood: or of the equality of human worth 
is totally neglected,” they Say, “as is most clearly manifested in their 
treatment of their Chinese co-workers either in churches or in edu- 
cational institutions.” The salary, the residence, and other material 
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comforts of a Chinese colleague are never. comparable, they claim, with 
those of a foreign missionary. . There is a distinct rank and file, or 
more specifically an atmosphere of racial superiority which - prevails 
in the various churches in China. Some missionary schools hold 
smokers, dancing and other convivial parties for the foreign members 
of the faculty. How then can Christianity win supporters when its 
exponents cannot sacrifice material comforts for spiritual causes? It 
may be stated in reply by Christians that Christianity has been active 
in establishing hospitals ‘and schools; these, at least, are works and not 
mere preaching. But these institutions, the students say, are either the 
baits to draw fish into the Christian net, or vacancies reserved for 
unemployed church members at home. Many a Christian educational 
institution is filled with a staff whose members understand scarcely any- 
thing about education. It is reported, for instance, that one girls’ 
school principal was found to have been formerly a Woolworth Five- 
and-Ten Cent Store worker who had not even completed her high 
school studies. At present almost all the missionary schools refuse to 
register with the Board of Education for the simple reason that the 
staff will have to lose their situation should they conform to the govern- 
mental manifesto. Moreover, Christian schools are not willing to study 
the educational tendencies of China and to make the needed changes, 
but strongly adhere to their old principles. Education is secondary; 
they come here not to impart knowledge nor to make the Chinese more 
intelligent, but to make them religious. ‘‘Preach ye with your conduct, 
not with your tongues!” 

The last point of attack is that Christianity iS detrimental to 
civilization, and especially to the development of science. For ages it 
has been competing with science, which is the only savior and liberator 
of China; and in China it is resisting the power of science with no 
less vigor. Where religious dogma and science differ in statement of 
either facts or truths, Christianity resorts to the command, “Thou 
shalt believe!” What we human beings care for is not a conservative 
agency to check our advance in this world where the struggle for exist- 
ence is keen, but a scientific method which will serve to lead us for- 
ward. “If religion is the total reaction of human beings to their en- 

' vironment, let us make knowledge our God,” say these emotionalists. _ 
But this worship of science has gone too far, even for the Chi- 
~ nese. Some great Chinese thinkers realize the danger therein and 
suggest the replacing of religion with aesthetics. From the scientific 
point of view morality is relative, not absolute; morality is a matter of 
geography. A filial Chinese must support his old parents in old age, 
but the Esquimaux butcher their parents when they become too old 
to contribute any service to society. Again, some go so far as to say 
that they owe their parents no obligation, since they are not born with © 
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their consent. But how the parent can get the consent of their off- 
spring before their birth these critics do not say. Another group 
of students says that philanthropic institutions are detrimental to 
civilization, for they promote the survival of the misfits and the unfit 
rather than that of the fittest. While there may be some grains of 
truth in their charges against Christian churches, they have no con- 
structive program to meet the situation after the abolition of either 
Christianity in particular or religion in general. It may not be un- 
fair for me, therefore, to say that these students are too young to 
have sufficient experience to make them rational. For the most part 
they are guided by mee only and do not think until obstacles stand 
in their way. 

Diametrically opposite to this group are the enthusiasts who be- 
lieve that Christianity is the only salvation of China and the only 
foundation of modern civilization. The countries that are prominent 
to-day, probably with the exception of Buddhistic Japan, are all Chris- 
tian. Christianity brought us material as well as spiritual culture- 
complexes. Christianity is the torch bearer of material civilization, 
the source of the sciences and useful arts. Christianity brought us 
missionaries, who for the sake of Christ sacrificed their home happiness 
and became sojourners in the far east. Christianity teaches us to abolish 
lines of racial demarcation. Christianity leads us into a real world, 
the noumenal world of peace and enjoyment. Christianity, which em- 
bodies the germ of democracy, brought about the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911. Christianity opened the doors of China to western civilization 
so that to-day thousands of students are educated abroad, thus bringing 
about educational reforms, and humanistic or renaissance movements 
in China. But the greatest thing that Christianity has brought to China 
‘is the message of Christ, “Thy kingdom come!’ Buddhism indeed 
is broad, caring for all worlds and all creatures, but is such a system 
- practical? Moreover, Buddhism is individualistic, caring for the salva- 
tion of oneself only, and not even of one’s immediate relatives. Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, is dynamic. It converted the European bar- 
barians and later preserved the civilization of Europe. It kept off 
the Turks and Arabs who endangered the civilized world. 

What China needs, according to these enthusiasts, are not home 
industries, a grand army and navy, economic expansion, or any material 
development, but Christians who are true and honest, Christians who 
will be loyal to duty, Christians who are upright and full of integrity. 
What is a nation without a people, and what is a people without 
Christian character? _ China would have long ago come to the front 
if only her citizens were Christians, Christians who can organize and 
cooperate, Christians who would put the interest of the, group before 
the interest of the individual, and who: would sacrifice for a good cause. 
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Confucianism indeed is rational, but it lacks the spiritual element 
necessary for a dynamic religion. The fact that China is not, in the 
front rank of the nations proves that Confucian despotism has worked 
havoc to China, for its unquestioned authority has excluded every 
other system of thought from Chinese minds. The unity of thought 
thus brought about is based in extreme ancestor-worship. 

While I have no intention of being harsh towards this group of 
believers, I think that they are no less passionate than the young 
students. Their ideas about Christianity are often inconsistent. 
Christianity and a militant nation certainly cannot be identified. Nor 
do I see that Christianity preserved civilization any more than Islam 
did in Cordova. Their strict insistence on a belief in the mystic ele- 
ment in religion often puzzles me. Communion with the oversoul, — 
as they say, will enable one to conquer all difficulties in this world; but 
the experience of such a communion cannot be described in human > 
language nor comprehended by the intellect, as our mentality as well 
as our senses are finite, unreliable, and deceptive. In fact they believe in 
divine intervention, their idea of God still being very anthropomorphic. 

Many of this group are, moreover, lukewarm. Whether they can — 
really understand or explain the statements they make is also a question. 
They have been accused of being the tools of the missionaries. A number 
of this group have recently become bandits which is a most unfortunate 


symptom. 
Out of this group there bee been a sympodial development of the 


extremists who proclaim the near approach of the last day of judgment, 
insist on the literal interpretation of the Bible, and emphasize creeds above 
all other elements. On account of this extreme emphasis Christianity 
receives another severe blow from the Chinese intellectuals. The number 
of this special group is, however, insignificant and does not call for 


special attention. | 
The last group that I w ish | to delineate may be termed the critics. 
These constitute the minority of the mass. To them religion is necessary 
for every human being, but this religion is not necessarily Christianity. | 
Life is empty without higher values, hut higher values can be sought in 
any great religion, supplemented by the fine arts, science, and _ phil- 
osophy. To them it is social religion that is most needed. To them — 
religion is devotion to society, a society of selves of which God, if 
he were personal and transcendental, is a member. God, in their opin- 
ion, is incomprehensible. It:is impious to attempt to characterize or 
create God in terms of human attributes. For if God could be known, 
although his existence is not denied, we would be equal to him; we 
would be eating new apples.. “Woe unto him who claims that he knows 


God!” they say. 
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_ These critics or agnostics care for no dogmas or sects. If salva-— 


tion can be found in beliefs religion is meaningless. Since Christianity — 


still insists on the whole-hearted acceptation of the Apostles’ Creed, of 


the infallibility of the Bible, and of various — incomprehensible 


elements in its religion, these critics think it is still somewhat magical 
jn nature. 

Nor do the critics care for sectarianism. if truth is absolate: 
sectarianism must be dismissed. It might be stated in reply that the 
existence of many sects leads to progress. But why not rather co- 
operate and seek for truth? It is not intellectual despotism which 
achieves the unity of thought that we desire, but division of labor in 
the various departments of knowledge. : 

The critics emphasize conduct rather than worship. Their religie 
might be identified with Paul’s idea of charity, that which is greater 
than hope and fajth. 

But the greatest trouble of the critics is: they think, they purer 
but they do not act. And after all their religion is a dead religion. 

Such are the attitudes of the Chinese towards Christianity as 
far as I can describe them. How far my observations are safe for 
generalization I cannot tell. The above is, however, what I have been 


able to observe. : 


The Worship of the Chinese Church 


A. P. LANSDOWN 


T has always been the reproach of the Christian Church that 
she has been content to talk in a comfortable and conventional 
manner about the most disturbing doctrine the world has ever 
known. Somehow she has felt that by expressing an ideal she 


has started in pursuit of it, but so often she has said much and ac- 


complished little. 
This extraordinary anomaly - is very evident in China to-day, where 


so much is said, and so little done about the question of an Indigenous 
Church. We can be eloquent in conference on this subject but we find 
ourselves impotent when actual issues are faced. Indigenous is fast be- 


coming a catchword like the proverbs that everyone quotes but no 


one seriously considers applying to his conduct of life. 

Only a short time ago I heard a brilliant young Chinese pastor— 
a man for whom I have the profoundest respect—give an inspiring 
address on the need for an indigenous church, at a service he him- 
self conducted; but he conducted the service in a fashion more foreign 
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than that adopted by the average foreign missionary. His leading of 
the worship was an exact reproduction of what I remember in my > 
boyhood in England. From beginning to end, apart from the lang- 
uage, there was nothing Chinese about it, and yet the sermon was a 
plea for an indigenous Church. This is an example of what I mean— 
our ability to talk and think about this subject and yet fail to apply 
our thinking to the Church’s most important. activity—its worship. — 

We have allowed the problem of the indigenous Church to be- 
come an intellectual rather than a practical one, and the few attempts 
that have been made to apply it have been in the sphere of the in- 
tellectual approach to Christianity rather than in the Church's practical 
expression, of her faith in worship. We have spoken vaguely about 
Indigenous Christianity, (as if, outside Bethlehem, Christianity could — 
be born anywhere except in the heart of men) and all the efforts. 
we have made have been to find a Chinese philosophical introduction 
to the Christian message. This, of course, is important, but the Church 
is not going to find new life because it learns that we are able to 
discover in ancient Chinese philosophy, phrases that may be interpreted | 
as approaching the Christian revelation. The Church’s theology in 
China, as elsewhere, will be its expression of its own experience of 
Christ, and when the Church enters into that rich experience she will 
find that Christianity is a power that can change a man’s method of 

thinking as completely as it can revolutionize his manner of life. 

| And yet there are some, and lately I have met quite a large num- - 
ber, who seem to think that they have gone a long way towards the 
solution of our problem when they suggest in the Scripture lesson 
of our church services the substitution of portions of the Chinese 
Classics for the Old Testament. Why we should do this with the 
Chinese classics when it has never been seriously suggested with any 
other classical literature in the world, will always be a mystery to me. 
The Old Testament is the natural ivitrodbietions to the New, and to sub- 
stitute the Chinese Classics for the key to the er would be to: 
force the door and damage it in the process. 

What our Christian philosophers in China have to do, is not to 
underestimate the value of the revelation of God that came to the 
Jewish race and culminated in Christ, but rather to show that. Christ is 
also the culmination of all that is best in Chinese philosophy, and how 
the great religious leaders who have influenced Chinese thought have 
been, to use Dr. Garvie’s phrase, ‘tutors unto Christ.’ 

But [I am persuaded we are approaching this problem from the 
wrong direction if we consider the intellectual apprehension of the na-— 
ture of God, as the way in which the Chinese people will come to know 
Christ. The danger in China, as everywhere, is that Christianity should 
yecome a doctrine to be accepted instead of a life to be lived, for we 
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‘are prone to Socuee that it is only he who lives the life that can really ; 


know the doctrine. 
_ It would be indicative of a far brighter future for the Church of 
God in China if we heard less about Chinese Christianity and more 


about Chinese Christian Worship. The Chinese people can find God 


in the Christian Gospel, but their lives will be eternally impoverished 


unless they can find:a way in which their worship can become a part 


of, and not distinct from, their every day lives. 


The last time I heard a Chinese speak about the Indigenous Church 
the whole emphasis of his addréss was on the desirability of doing 
away with foreign style buildings for our churches. He spoke elo- 
quently of standing on a hill overlooking a Chinese town, and of the 
blot on the landscape made by the red roof of a foreign church. There 


was much good sense in his plea that we should make our church 


buildings Chinese in architecture and form, but he failed to touch the 
real centre of the problem. The man in the street, seeing the foreign 
building, would gather the impression that inside that building foreign 
customs were observed, and the tragedy is that the man in the street 
would be right. The real blot on the Christian landscape is not the 
church building, but what goes on inside that building—the inability ot 
Chinese Christians to worship God in a Chinese way. | 

They have come to know God, but when they wish to worship 
him, they have to use forms that are foreign, phrases that are trans- 
lations not only of foreign words but also of foreign ideas, and have 


to sing their praises to “foreign music, in hymns that express the aspira- 
tions and ideals of another race. 


And yet at-the present time Christian leaders in China seem more 


‘concerned about the Church’s Social Programme or her attitude to 


International Treaties than about her inability to express her prayer 
and praise in any,but foreign ways. So much could be accomplished 


if, instead of attending innumerable committees to discuss Toleration 
Clauses or even the Indigenous Church, those who have the welfare 
of the Christian Church at heart would meet in solemn conference to 
evolve a means of Indigenous Worship. — . 


It is a duty laid on all who have had a part in bringing Chris- 


tianity from the West to the East, to strive to discover what there 


is in the services of the Church that is peculiarly western and by being 
unnatural is hindering rather than helping a Chinese expression of 


worship. 


But it is not a simple process of rejecting the foreign and choos- 
ing the Chinese. There was much that was foreign that came with 
Christianity to the west, but these foreign elements became naturalised 


and found a place in the Western expression of Christian truth. 
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For, indeed, the whole idea of congregational worship is foreign 
to China. There is nothing like it in the religious history and ex- 
perience of this people. Nothing analagous to our regular public wor- 
ship can be found in the other religions that have held sway in this 
land. Something similar is creeping in with the revival of Buddhism, 
but that is something new. Congregational worship is something. fresh 
to Chinese religious ideas. It may be foreign, but it is vital to the 
life of the Church. 3 

Nor must we expect this new idea to deste immediately in ‘reverent 
worship. Reverence in worship is a result of the apprehension of 
the presence of God, and when worship is such that it brings the wor- 
shipper into touch with the Eternal, reverence will come. But if we 
feel that the Chinese Church does not seem to worship in an atmosphere 
_ that makes God’s presence felt, the greater is our responsibility to re- 
move from this system of worship, that we ‘have brought from the 
West, those things that hinder. . 

Some of bipse things are obvious, but we have done little or noth- 
ing. I:ven the qnestion of hymnology has only had spasmodic atten- 
tion. Attempts have been made to gather collections of hymns that 
expressed the experience of Chinese Christians, but most of them have | 
accomplished little more than translations into better Chinese of foreign 
hymns, the metaphors and similies of which have little in common with 
Chinese life. 

I shall always remember mecting a well educated Chinese, who . 
really wished to understand the real meaning of Christianity; for in 
my ignorance, I thought that if he attended one of our services he 
would learn something of the doctrine he was anxious to understand. 
But after the service he was more puzzled than before and asked me 
in all seriousness why we worshipped God’s small goat. He had heard 
the congregation singing a translation of our hymn, “O Lamb of God 
I come.”’ Those who are not actually connected with the churches in 
Europe and America have grown up in an environment that makes such 
a mistake utterly impossible, but here in China it actually happens, and 
yet those of us who are responsible for it, do not seem very disturbed. 

And the music of the hymns is perhaps more foreign than their 
metaphors. In our schools and colleges we have those who have been 
partially trained to appreciate our music, but the ordinary man neither 
appreciates nor understands music outside the pentatonic scale. You 
have only to hear one of the country congregations try to sing one of 
our tunes to be sure of this. The result is unlovely both to Chinese 
and foreign ears, and often the only way to be sure which tune 1s 
being sung is to listen to the words. 

We are told that we cannot use Chinese tunes because of their 
a associations; but they have been used with good effect, and 
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although it is not the general practice in the district I know, I have 
heard in the towns of Chekiang and Kiangsu people singing hymns 
set to Chinese tunes with a Christian fervour that would have been 
impossible had the music been that of another race. 


If Christianity can change the heart of mari, surely it can ennoble 

the associations of a tune, for music, just because it is music, will 
_ always" be able to express the best as well as the worst in a nation’s 
soul. 
But the prayer in worship is perhaps more important than the praise 
of song. And yet, in all the non-épiscopal churches I have visited, I 
‘have found imported what we rather naively call the long prayer. Un- 
fortunately it is always long, and as far as the congregation is concerned, 
seldom prayer. 
For a preacher, who has no gift for leading others in prayer, to 
stand before a Chinese congregation and, because it happens to be 
the custom in America or Britain, utter prayer to which the people listen 
even less than to the sermon, is the very antithesis of worship. Many, 
who have been accustomed from childhood to pray in this way, find 
it difficult to concentrate, for an extended period of time, on what the 
preacher is saying, but in China, where for centuries prayer has been 
chiefly confined to the repetition of fixed phrases, it is almost impos- 
sible for this exercise to result in true worship. 

The trouble with the prayer life of the:Church is that we have 
not thought about it at all. We have not distinguished between . prayer 
(which is essential) and methods of prayer (that are only incidental), 
but have just handed over to the Chinese Church the various systems 
that were in use in our churches at home. 

: Those whose home church had extempore prayer, have brought 

extempore prayer to China: those who at home used liturgies have 
brought their liturgies with them, and those who had a prayer book, 
have translated it into the Chinese language. | 

No one seems to have thought that the Chinese Church should 
evolve its own system of prayer, or that anything but what was custom- 
ary in America and Europe should be used in China. 

It is not my ‘purpose to suggest what we should do but only to 
urge that something—if only some hard thinking—should be done by 
all those who are not bound by prejudice in favour of their own 
. peculiar methods. For we have blandly taken it for granted that a 
man who is converted by the preaching of an [Episcopal pastor, will 
therefore find the use of a liturgy the most natural expression of his 
prayer life, while a man whose life has been changed by the same 
gospel preached by a Presbyterian pastor, will find extempore prayer 
the greatest help. 
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F or we must remember that we are not at home, nian those 
who do not find our methods of worship helpful can go elsewhere. 

In China, as in other lands, it may be presumed that some will 
find one, and some another method helpful, but when we have only 
one church in a district we should surely have some elasticity about our 
methods of prayer. 
| Above all we must be willing to break from tradition, if necessary, 
especially when that tradition belongs to another land, lest we become 


blind leaders of the blind, making the Word of God of none effect 


through our traditions. 

Probably the missionary can never decide what method of prayer 
is best suited to the Chinese Church, and it is almost certain that no 
one method will suit the needs of all the people, but we must not take 
it for granted that the method found most useful in the West will 
be the natural plan for the Chinese Church to adopt. ; 

In my experience long extempore prayers have often degenerated 
into prayerful preaching when the pastor’s words have been indirectly 
addressed to the congregation, but elsewhere it may have been found 
that this was the best method. 

Only once have I seen a method that the Chinese pastor had evolved 
himself, and his method certainly seemed very “successful. Before the 
prayer he gave a resumé of the things for which we were about to 
pray and give thanks. He explained why we should at this time re- 
member these particular things and the order in which they would be 
mentioned. The congregation was thus prepared for prayer and was 
able intelligently and sincerely to join in united praise and petition. 

Much could be said of the language and attitude of prayer. But 
the language, fortunately, we have not been able to bring from abroad, 
and the Chinese Church has chosen almost everywhere to stand or 
kneel when at prayer. We have not often, happily, in China, people 
rect in their seats in what has been well termed ‘the nonconformist 
crou for the attitude of body is not ad indicative of, but also in- 
fluences the attitude of mind. _ 


The church lives as it prays and the Chinese church must have. 


freedom to pray in a Chinese way. 
Nor can we omit the question of the sermon. The relation of 


the sermon to worship is a matter about which there is little unaminity 


in western lands. Much can be said on both sides, for we have all 
heard sermons that have lifted the congregation on to a higher -plane 
and made worship real. But on the other hand the sermon has some- 
times diverted our thoughts and made worship difficult if not impossible. 
I am not going to suggest that we should do without sermons, 

but I do suggest that we should consider very seriously the place of 


the sermon in the worship of the Chinese Christian Church. 
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My experience is limited, but it would tend to show that the average 
‘Chinese preacher reveals a power of oratory and an ingenuity of ex- 
egesis that it would be difficult to beat, but his\sermons.are seldom 


inspirational. His hearers are led into a new understanding of the 


Bible and the Christian message, but they are not led into that sphere 
where worship becomes a necessity. In the Chinese: pulpit we have 
many excellent teachers and evangelists but very few prophets, and it is 
prophetic preaching that makes men bow down and worship. 

We need evangelism and we need teaching, but we must carefully 
consider the question as to whether they are a part of, or distinct from, 
the actual worship of the church. 

Strangely enough the suggestion that has been made to me most 
frequently by Chinese friends for the improvement of worship is just 
this—the divorce of the sermon from the service. They have come to 


feel that the Christian Church can learn how to make its w orship more in- 


digenous from the new spirit that has crept into Buddhism in the last 
few years. As I have already said, some type of congregational wor- 
ship has come into the revival of Buddhism. It has presumably come 
from Japan, and the system used is for the people to gather together 
while the priest reads and comments on the scriptures. He does not 
preach a sermon, but makes a running commentary on what he reads, 
explaining and applying the words, and then, separate from this, in 

another room, or sometimes in the same room led by another priest, 
the congregation worships. 

This same suggestion has also come from those who were not con- 
sciously copying Buddhist practices. When I was discussing certain 
alterations to one of* our church buildings, the pastor suggested that 
there should be three main rooms in each church; the outside room 
for evangelical preaching—propagating the Gospel, an inner room for 
teaching, or, if you like; expository preaching, and then still another 
room to be reserved solely for worship. 

- I do‘not say he was right, but I do say that our Chinese colleagues 
know better than we do what is most natural to the people of this race, 
and that every suggestion they make must receive our very sympathetic 
and serious consideration. What is natural to us may be very unreal 
to them, and the fact that the western type of sermon has @arned for 
itself a place in the worship of the western church, does not neces- 
sarily mean that the Chinese sermon will permanently find a Place in 
the worship of the Chinese church. | 

- It is not easy for us to realise that certain things that have be- 
come very precious and sacred and are inevitably interwoven with our 
worship, have none ot these hallowed associations for the Chinese church, 
and may have to be supplanted by other things that will help the Chi- 
nese to draw near to God in a more natural way. 
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To the foreigner, religious services in China seem like worship 
because they are an exact reproduction of the way people in the home- 
land worship God, but, to the Chinese, much of it is strange and un- 


. real and consequently of little value in helping them to realise the 


presence of God. Worship ceases to be worship-unless it is a natural 
and spontaneous expression of real religious feeling but in the Chinese — 
church slavish imitation of foreign forms is robbing the worship of 
much of its naturalness and spontaneity. 

While the help of the missionary is still needed, most of the work 
that will save the Chinese Church must be done by the Chinese them- 
selves. Only they can make their hymns natural expressions of Chinese 
adoration and praise and it is to them that we must look to evolve a 
system of worship that will be the means of artated their fellow men 
into the very presence of God. | 

But we must all join together in putting the emphasis in the right 


place. The efforts for social service and campaigns against moral evil 


inspired by the church have been admirable, but the church must be 
more than a society for moral endeavour if she is to live and bring life 
to others. The centre of- her life must be found in her worship. 

‘We have been busy building up the body of the church and 
neglectful of her soul. If we would bring to the people of this iand 
that power that can change the heart of man and make him a new © 
creature we must start again, and leave the type of buildings we shall 
use, the philosophy we shall adopt, and the organisation we shall ap- 
prove, to grow of themselves when we have found the way in w a 
the Chinese soul may approach God and the people of this land, 
their worship, seek Christ and be found of Him. 


Village Evangelism 
‘NETTIE MABELLE SENGER 


SUBJECT MATTER AND METHOD OF TEACHING 


new way of living we must present the truth we bring so that 
they can live it. First we must do that which will open their 
eyes to the possibilities in themselves and for themselves. We 
must show them a new vision of life such as Christ gave the world. 
They must see something ahead better than they have, and something 
within their reach if they would be inspired to strive for it. We must 
arouse in them desires to worship the God and maker of the universe 


HE aim of the village evangelist being to bring the people into a 
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who is presented to them as a loving Father. We must get the family 
to press forward together in this new life together, the women living a 
new life and making the home a Christian home, We do not want to- 
emphasize individual Christians in a non-Christian home, but, leading 
the whole family tog-ther to live the new life and thus make a Christian: 
home. We may not denounce the paper gods they have but we must 
do all we can to displace superstition with fact. As long as they believe 
_ in their wall gods they must be permitted to have them, for a people 

without a religion is dangerous. Give them truth and let them do the 
displacing of wall gods themselves as Jesus Christ comes into their lives. 
Much study and prayer is necessary to fit a prograss that will meet these: 
needs. 
We must first wm our way into their liv es, and having done that; 


it is a slow, prayerful and steady process to lead them step by step: 


into the higher truth. We, ourselves, must keep in line with our aim. 


It is easy for us to lose it; and how much easier for them! We are: 


so liable to get lost in details, and that alone stops their progress. 
We must needs help them form new habits, helpful in living the new 
life, and also such as will give satisfaction and joy each time they 
are repeated. No creed bodily brought from the West can do this. 


Bible reading and committing, and hymn singing should be selected i 


_ with care so that it will fit the life where it is and lift it to higher planes 
in relation to Jesus. The story of the prodigal was being told to © 


few women in a village. As the story was told an aged mother’s eyes 
filled with tears. She broke in before the story was completed and- 


said, “That’s our} home, we have just divided the home and the oldest 
son has left. He is like the one in the story and will waste all he has. 
But we had no plan. He would have his shire. Ii he would only 


have stayed at home!” That story went home because it touched a 


tender spot and linked up with their own experience. We talked for 


a long time of God as father and how he cares for these who have 


wandered away, and who forget him in the worship of other gods. 


_Even more than practical teaching, emphasis must be laid on our 


living the love of God among them. They can only know God’s love 


as they find it in us. Very much more harm is done than we realize: 


because too many evangelists, both foreign and Chinese, do not esteem 


this point highly enough. The truth we teach is so easily overshadowed 


by the example we give. . Religious teaching mayenever be selected at 
tandom, hoping that the spirit of God will help the people to under- 
stand in spite of the blunders of the teacher. Out of the abundance 


of good material select a/few fundamentals and ground them in the 


lives of the people. And out of these let all other teaching come. 
_ We have selected four central themes and hope to bring all truth around 
these centers. Love, as the first and greatest thing in the world is 
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‘the first teaching. Love comes from God our father. He gave Jesus 


Christ to reveal this love to the world by living among men. God as 


a personality, creator and loving father is a great truth we must not 
‘neglect to teach. TRUTH as the supreme and ultimate goal for all 


action and belief is the second main point. Principles of truth are 
found in the life and works of Christ. No truth can be contradicted, 


and no matter where found it must be recognized as such. Worsuip 


as a loving, delightful fellowship with the Father is a teaching made 
supreme. Worship is the greatest factor in character building because 
when one truly worships he can cherish no unkind feeling in his heart 


_and does experience fellowship with the Father. _ Hence learning to wor- 


ship has a great place in evangelism. BROTHERHOOD OF MAN is a 
fourth point. Before God our Father all men are equal. We must 
live this truth as well as teach it. | : 

Illustrations from the Bible and in stories are very helpful when 
tactfully presented to help clarify these truths to the people. God's 
protection is well illustrated in the stories of Joseph, Moses, Daniel, 
his three friends, and Samuel. God’s love is best illustrated in New 
Testament stories ;—love of the father illustrated in the story of the 
prodigal. Jesus’ love for children as he blesses them and wants ali 
to come to him, is also valuable material.’ Jesus’ love for the mother 
in the story of healing the widow's son, Jesus’ love for the demoniac — 
and also his village friends in the story of casting out the devil and 
sending the man back to his own village to tell what he had experienced 
are good if tactfully presented. Jesus’ love for the multitudes as he 
fed the five thousand, His love for parents in raising the centurion’s 
daughter to life, God’s love for mankind in sending Jesus to us. Jesus’ 
love for the women by teaching them in the experience of the woman | 


at the well and the two sisters at Bethany, all have good points. 


It is very pleasing to them to think of us all as God’s family. 
This presents a beautiful line of teaching of customs, right, and harmony 
in God's great family as well as our small families. The Chinese love 
the family and any truth brought to them in the illustration of the 
family is cherished. .As they grow we can teach the deeper truths of 
life and character in the family of God and how to attain these high 
ideals. A beginning in this great course is a series of studies in ideal 
home making. . The women do not know how to live in harmony with 
each other. They do not know how to be faithfyl helpmeets and 
loving mothers. While they do not know much in home making yet 
they are very eager to learn. So many religious truths can be brought 


in under this head. 3 
Many helpful lessons m public hygiene, baby welfare and child 


‘training can be taught and are received with interest. Perhaps some _ 
-one thinks this is too high an ideal for village teaching, and that | 
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this program could not be pursued at once. I, myself, can find no 
better place to begin than with the above points. I find no better time 
to begin than right now, and teach the evangelists. The Chinese 
evangelists must be made acquainted with the om must become 
interested in it and believe in it before we can do anything with the 
village people. Teaching the evangelists to be effective must be done 
in the villages rather than away in a city school. The best school of 
religion is where the teacher is a traveling evangelist. The pupils must 
follow the teacher in her work and take part in it. The foreign 
evangelist will find herself flooded with work if such a program is 
carried out but what greater field could we want for working our program 
of love in China? It is a program that keeps one wonderfully happy 
as well as busy. 

The subject matter must be to the and 
experiences of the learner. We are not teaching a system of theology. 
That would be easy. We are bringing people to know te ew and 
Christ; and knowing this to aspire to the abundant life in him. Their 
background must never be forgotten in selecting and teaching new re- 
‘ligious truth. Bible truth should be taught so they can connect it with 
their background, and the new life grow out of the old. Much stress 


_ should-be put on music and hymn singing. They love to sing. They 


love their own Chinese airs. In this way much truth can be sung into 
We as religious teachers must think clearly ourselves, know and 


live the truth we teach. We are too vague ourselves. How can we > 


teach others? We need also to teach them to think, and they having 
thought out a problem must be brought to dare to work it out and 
depart when necessary from the trodden paths. We must present truth 


in the light of present problems and inspire them to discover a solution. 


We must also work with them in the discovery of the solution. We, 


should seldom if ever plan for them or make decisions for them; 
but should in the most painstaking and prayerful manner lead them) 


_ to where they ‘can make their own plans and decisions. This must be 
our practice as well as our theory. It is only as they act; and live 


what is being taught that it becomes vital to them and is assimilated into- 


their very being. | 
We must think in terms of their home problems, and that means 


we must know them. Very, very much depends upon how much we 
know of the people we come to teach. The less we know of their 


life the less‘ likely we are to do any real teaching. Religion being a 
way of life, they must live it as they learn it. But we do not know 


how to present the new way of life if we are not acquainted with 


the old way. Teaching religion involves very much dealing in the 


every day things of life. In our program:,.we find a large place for= 
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baby welfare, soap making, fly campaigns, teaching on disease, home 


making, and child training. In it all they must be made to feel the 
love of Jesus else it is of no avail. We teach the value of local home 


spun yarns and have hand work in it. We doctor the sick and teach © 
concerning prevention of disease. Along with all this teaching should 3 


go demonstration. 
The evangelist goes to the ied to live her gospel. and as she 


lives it she tells of it, which means very much time is spent with the — 


people in the villages. The telling does not come first. This makes 
short stays of very little value. It makes village evangelism an ex- 
tremely hard task, but when one conceives it as a reverent &ttempt to 
understand God’s laws of human growth, and to co-operate with him 
in bringing Every life to realize its greatest possibilities in a conscious 
love of Jesus Christ as their Saviour, it becomes exceedingly worth 
while. Every day they spend away from their Savior is an unspeak- 
able loss to themselves, and a disaster to the community, and hinders 
it from realizing its highest and greatest growing fellowship with God. 
Their lives must be enriched in love and service for the Master. When 
this is done the village evangelist will have fought-his fight and finished 


this course. 


The Religious Experience of the Chinese People 


WANG CHIH HSIN. 


(Translated from the % # AA FW, July, 1926). 


FRANK R. MILLICAN 


first thing to: ask is whether the Chinese have religions of 
- their own, and, if so, what religions they have. There are 


| T] N discussing the religious experience of the Chinese people the 


two types of answers given to this question. The first is that — 


China has no religion. This is the view of Liang Ren Kong ( 4£ Ze) 
and others. These claim that although China is spoken of as having 
three religions—Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism—after all these 
are not the religions of China. Mr. Liang has already said, ““The term 
“Chiao (#% )’ of Confucianism refers to education and not to religion.” 
Confucius, the acknowledged founder of Confucianism, was not the 


_ founder of a religion. He was a great educationalist of the time of 
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the who collected handed down the ethical 


thought extant since the time of Yao and Shun (# 3€). His ordin- 
ary teaching was confined to this present life. He did not discuss the 
metaphysical nature of reality (76 E ff A #8). For instance, in his 
- discussion: of T’ien (KK): and Tao (3%) he did, much to correct the 
handed-down ideas regarding divine sovereignty (jt #2 He 
himself was skeptical about T’ien having will or purpose (#R i), yet 
he did not have an attitude of antagonism such'as Lao-tzu (4 +) 
had. He thought that even though there was not sufficient evidence Te- 
garding the boundless heaven (2 jp fj KH) yet the superstitious belief 
in spirits which reward the good and punish the evil was sufficient to sup- 
 port*social morality. His discussion of Tao was also similar to this. So’ 
_ Shun-tzu (4 =) has the expression, “The Tao is not the Tao of heaven 
and not the Tao of earth but that which men consider to be the Tao, 


you may see the attitude of the Confucianists. What is commonly re- 
cognized as Taoism originated in the “Five-Bushels-of-Rice Religion 
K #)” of Chang Tao Ling BB) of the Han Dynasty. 
A foundation for it was found in the five-thousand-character Tao Teh 
Ching GH #8 gf) of Lao-tzu. But in reality Lao-tzu was a scholar 
of the time of the Ch’uen-ch’iu period. He was not a religious teacher 


but rather discussed the nature of reality from the standpoint of a | 


philosopher. The terms Tao (3%) and U (4 which he used were 
exceedingly abstract. He thought that the origin of heaven and earth 
and the universe was beyond comprehension, so he spoke of it.as a 
mystery (Y% 4), or a mass of blackness (#% 38). The philosophy 
which considers the nature of this mass of impenetrable darkness is that 
of those who give a spiritual interpretation to the universe. It is 
metaphysics. He thought of the universe as a mechanism which had 
its origin in spontaneous nature, (EJ #&). What is nature? It is not 
something that canbe comprehended by man’s minds. It is the primal 
motive force in the machine #3 77). This primal 
motive force is an incomprehensible spiritual CA BR 
JR 3). It may be thought of 1 of an Idealistic Na- 
turalism (PE 89 i). But he (fao-tzw) did not consider this 
‘spiritual principle to have personality (A # Later Chang 
Tao Ling in order to work his charms with the ignorant people arbi- 
trarily used the name of Lao-tzu as a golden signboard for the priests 
in their efforts to secure a living. Then many sects arose, such as, 
those who believed in the immortals, those who made the pill of im- 
mortality, those who emphasized metaphysical abstractions, and those who 
divined by casting lots. Part of these were manifestations of a negative 
attitude towards life. Others were a means for gaining 3 a livelihood. 


They could not be considered as pure religions. 
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Buddhism is not a native product of Chinese soil. Although it has 
occupied an extended period in the history of China and has had a 
great influence on the life of the people, yet it was not originally a 
religion of China. Furthermore, the adherents of the Greater Vehicle 


(#& 8) do not grant that it is a religion. Thus Eo Yang Ching U ~ 


(BK OB 4m) has said, “Buddhism is not a religion and it is not a_ 
philosophy JE JE Buddhism lacks the four 
characteristics of religion which he sets forth, namely, worship of the 
founder, faith in a sacred book, observance of articles of faith, and re- 
ligious rites. His final conclusion is that “Buddhist Law is just Budd- 


hist Law, Buddhist Law can only be styled Buddhist Law (ff 2% W #B 


FR  YE).” Aside from the question whether these 
four things which the elderly gentleman mentions are sufficient char- 


acteristics of religion, it is not easy for such dull men as ourselves to 
understand such a mysterious reply. However, this shows the attitude 
of the adherents of the Greater Vehicle towards Buddhism. In the 
main they will not grant that it is a religion. Such things as the high 
and spacious temples with their bells and drums are only means for 
passing away the time in the effort to escape from (the affairs of) 
life. They represent an entirely different way of life from that found | 
in the classical literature and standard works. 


The above type of dogmatic conclusions are not uncommon among 
Chinese scholars and also missionaries from the West. The former 
consider that all religions are superstition. Therefore they consider 
China very fortunate in not being bound by religion. The latter think 
that Chinese religions are a very primitive type of superstition and are 


not worthy to be called religions. Although these two groups differ in 


their viewpoints they agree in holding that China has been without 
religion. 


The second answer (to the question regarding the religions of 
China) is that China is a country of many religions. This con-— 
tention is just the opposite of the above. It is that the Chinese people 
have a very fervent religious faith and a deeply religious tendency. 
They not only hold tenaciously to the long-established worship of na- 
tural objects, they also give a generous reception to any proffered re- 
ligion or anything resembling a religion. Of the total of four-hundred 
millions about ninety-nine per cent—all except a few materialists—have 
some connection with the mixture of religions which has come down 
to them. The most outstanding evidence is the practice of the common 
people to worship heaven and the spirits of the departed (K Ji). 
Following the practice handed down from the past, they worship 
heaven, earth, and man (# jah, Hh WE. A 5%). They have a dualistic 
religion (= %). They worship heaveri.and their ancestors. 
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_ “All things come from heaven, man comes from his ancestors (% % * 
KA A F jH),” may be said to be the articles of faith of the. 
- naturalistic religion of the Chinese. And this has formed the basis for 
the family or clan organization. Look at the high and spacious temples 
—the Confucian temples, the Buddhist nunnerie} and monasteries, the 
Taoist monasteries ‘and temples. Even the small villages with only — 
about three families and a few tens of people ‘will certainly have a 
-mixed temple where they may worship the Buddhist Kwan In (%% it 
the Taoist Lii Shuen Yang ( #i and the Confucian Most 
Holy Teacher and Lord Hb =), as well as the God of 
(BM #f), the God of Wealth jp), and numberless other re- 
_ presentations of the many gods. At the present time the so-called Tao 
Teh Shae (3 4 jit), the Tung Shang Shae ([R] #¢ fi), the U Shan 
Shae (#% # jit), and the Ta Tung Shae (X [A] fi), all take advant- 
-.age of this mind of the masses to promote the worship of the images 
__ of the five founders of religions—Confucius, Sakyamuni, Lao-tzu, Jesus, 

and Mohammed. This is manifestly polytheism. Not only is this true, 
even in the ordinary affairs of life there are none but what have some 
connection with mixed religious practices. In the homes there are the 
_ worship of the local divinities (++ 4h) and of the god of the kitchen 
(t-). In the event of a funeral, Buddhist and Taoist priests are called — 
in to chant prayers (jf #%). These practices arise out of Buddhism 
and Taoism. The custom of wearing mourning comes from Confucian- 
ism. Besides these there are the chanting of prayers, vegetarianism, 
the observance of the Pure Land practices of the White Lotus sect, 
unostentatious benevolence with rewards and punishments, and the system 
of merits and demerits of Yuen Liao Fan (3% J JL). Thus we see 
that every motion, every word, and every action is to a certain extent 
religious. Thus you may say either that China is a land of many re- 
ligions or that she is a country with a mixture of religions. 

Both of the positions presented above have their arguments. The 
former is the product of the mind of the scholar, the latter is based on 
_ the observance of social phenomena. On the surface they seem to be 
entirely different but in fact they only represent two aspects of one 
situation. One side considers religion to be philosophy. The other 
considers philosophy to be religion. ‘Those who look upon religion as 
philosophy only see philosophy and are not conscious of the existence of 
religion. Those who think of philosophy as a religion only see religion 
and are not conscious of the existence of philosophy. For instance, 
Tien (XK) as the former sees it is thought of as an abstract prin- 
ciple, mind, or nature. They are unduly subjective. The latter, in 
keeping with their belief in spirits, consider these spirits to be real. 
They are unduly objective. Yet in spite of these two different views 
T’ien has always continued to exist as T’ien throughout all time. 
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Now since we are to discuss religious experience it is necessary 
that we take the view of the religionist. We must acknowledge that 
the religious nature is born with man. The only difference is in the 
method of manifestation of this religious nature. By no means can 
we, because of differences in manifestation, decide that some are religions 
and some are not. From the broader viewpoint all which involves wor- 
ship should be included within the field of religion. There are, to be — 
sure, differences in methods of worship and in external forms. The 
religious nature of the Chinese people is very deep. Moreover it has 
two special characteristics. It is conservative and also inclusive. Thus 
they have been able to preserve for four thousand years the religious. 
worship handed down from the ancients. And with respect to religious 
forms from without, there are none that they have not cordially received. 
On the basis of the former we ‘might say that the religion of the 
Chinese race is still the primitive nature worship of the early periods. 
On the basis of the latter it might be said that the religion of the 
Chinese race is a faith devoid of.a proper standard, drifting about 
without any definite destination. Because of this fact it will be neces- 
sary in the study of this subject to divide it into two parts, namely, 
native religions and those brought in from without. — 


THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS OF CHINA. | 


The term religion has come in as a translation from the West. 
China originally did not have this term. Formerly the Chinese only 
knew how to worship. They did not know what was meant by the 
term religion. So rather than to speak of the original religion of the 
Chinese it would be more accurate to speak of the original worship. 
The original worship of the Chinese may in general be divided into 
three classes, namely, nature worship, the worship of heaven, and the — 
worship of ancestors. These three correspond to what the Ch’ing Kuan 
(3#§ of the Chou Li (i of as the spirits of heaven, of 
man, and of earth (K wh, A Hi, 

Earth spirits—the worship of natural objects consisted in sacrifices 
to- the gods of the land and grain (jit #), the five sacrifices (F_ jit)» 
sacrifices to the five sacred mountains ( ##f ), to mountain groves 
#k), streams (Ji] the four directions ), all objects 
%.), sun, moon, stars, and planets, to the controller of the people (7 FF), 


- the controller of life and death (=. fir), to the god of the wind (#& 


fap ), and to the god of rain (fj fp). These comprise the sacrifices 
to the local deities (jit #). : 
Heaven spirits—the worship of heaven spirits consisted in sacr?- 


_ fices to the Supreme Ruler of the Great Heaven (53 K & #f), and to 


the Five Emperors or the Five Planetary Gods (fi i). These com- 
prise the state sacrifices. 
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- Human spirits—the worship of ancestors comprising nine forms of 
temple sacrifice, namely fq ig 2b 

These three classes of worship have no clearly defined boundaries. 
Sometimes the worship of the sun, moon, stars, and planets are included © 
in the “heaven” group. Sometimes the worship jpf ancestors is made 
equivalent to the worship of heaven. In a word they do not get away 
from polytheism. In the midst of this worship of.many gods the wor-. 
ship of nature comes first. We will discuss these separately below. 


(1). THE WORSHIP OF ti SR tyy de 


Worship arises from a sense of awe (#€ 3%). The primitive peo- 
ple did not have learning. So when they saw the sun, moon, stars, and 
planets adorning the heavens; the mountains, rivers, and trees on the 
earth; the winds, rain, thunder, and hail—strange phenomena which 
they could not explain; they thought of all these as supernatural spirits 
and bowing their heads they worshipped them. For this reason we 
find fire-worship in Persia, snake-worship in India, and the growth of 
all kinds of object worship throughout the world. Although there is 
no reliable literature for the study of primitive times in China, yet we 
may find in the Book of History and the Book of Rites a few things 
relating to the time subsequent to Yao and Shun. The Yao Tien 
(# Wh) section of the Book of History says, “Offer special sacrifices 
to God, sacrifice to the Six Honorable Ones ( # HH. 
7 %).” What are the Six Honorable Ones? Chung Hsuen (%§.X%) 
considered them to be the “stars, planets, controller of the ag con- 
troller of life and death, of the wind and of the rain (Bk Wt FW 
* Chia Ku’ei ) held that they were the “sun, 
moon, stars, rivers, seas, and mountains AR # ).” The 
Chi Fah (#8 3%) section of | the Book ‘of Rites says; “They bury the 
smaller animals at T’ai Shan\(# §®%) to sacrifice to the seasons. On 
a neatby earthern altar they offer the winter and summer (cold and 
heat) sacrifices. The Wang Kong (= ‘%%) sacrifice is a sacrifice to 
thesun. Ie Ming (#€ #.) is a sacrifice to the moon. Iu Tsong (iy =) 
is a sacrifice to the stars. U Tsong ($$ %&) is a sacrifice for rain 
and drought. The four earthern altars (pq #e Hf) are for sacrificing 
to the four directions. From the mountain forests, the valleys, and the 
smaller ridges arise clouds from which come wind, rain, and strange 
objects. All these are called spirits (jsp).’’ The Emperor sacrifices to 
innumerable spirits (fj gp). The Chi I (4 ) section of the Book | 
of Rites says, “Sacrifice to the sun on a brick altar, sacrifice to the 
moon on an earthern altar.—sacrifice to the sun on the east and to 
the moon on the west.” The Ueh Ling (J 4) says, “Pray for (the 
Prosperity of ) the coming year to the Honored Heavenly Ones (# )-’’ 
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‘Cheng Hsuen’s commentary (f§ %) says, “The Honored Heavenly 
Ones are the sun, moon, and stars.” Chou Li ( says, “The 
princes in charge of the jewels should use jade in sacrificing to the 
sun, moon, stars and planets.” Thus we see that in the nature worship 
of ancient China, the sun, moon, and stars stood first because they con- 
sidered the sun, moon, stars, and planets to: be the most outstanding of 
natural objects. In the creation of characters by the ancients all words 
that relate to worship were given the sh’i (#7) radical. For example. 
note the following: pf, mR, 4%. WH. WE- Shuh Chong says, 
“Shi (37) refers to spiritual matters (jp H%).” It is made up of 
two horizontal lines (—) with three lines extending downward (Jil). 

The three lines extending downwards represent the sun, moon, and stars. 

The two lines, (= ) in ancient literature stand for above (_- ). This 
-£ character refers to heavenly phenomena. The original marks on the 
back of the tortoise were either jj or [. The horizontal line (—) 
referred to the heavens and the three descending lines (JI]) or the one 
descending line (| ) referred to descending light rays. Thus we see 
that the earliest worship was given to the sun, moon, and stars. . They 
looked upon the sun, moon, and stars as heavenly gods. So whenever 
they happened upon an eclipse of the sun or moon or upon a falling 
star they considered it an omen of a natural calamity (K §). In the 
Chou Li (5 #8) we find the following: “When the drummers wished 
to save the sun and the moon they called the Emperor to beat the 
drum. The courtiers shot arrows from the bow provided for saving 
the sun and moon.” When the three kinds of heavenly bodies show 
signs of calamity it is considered as very important. The three are 
lights, and light is the source of all life upon the earth. Therefore it is 
put first among the objects to be worshipped. Next come the sacrifice 
of Shae Chih (jf #8) to the gods of land and grain, the five sacrifices 
to the god of the east representing spring, the god of the west repre- 
senting fall, the god of the north representing winter, the god of the 
south representing summer, and the god of the central position repre- 
senting mid-year, (4) *, Kk, HB, WM HM. +). Then come 
the five sacred mountains, namely, T’ai Shan (4 fly) in the east (Shan- 
tung), Heng Shan (4 jlj) in the south (Hunan), Hua Shan (# qj) 
in the west (Shensi), Heng Shan (4# jj) in the north (Shansi), Song 
Shan (# 1]j) in the center (Honan), and many other objects. The 
Chiao T’eh Seng (4 4 YE) says, “The Son of Heaven performs 
eight important sacrifices.” These are the eight sacrifices that the Son 
of Heaven offers the spirits within the twelve months, namely, before 
harvest presiding over harvest (WJ agriculture (#), Iu 
Piao Tsai # WR), cat-tiger Be local deities (45), water 
( 7k J), and insects (—B mi). This is what we find in the ancient 
writings concerning nature worship. In the present social life some 
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handed-down forms of worship are still prnicticeil F or instance, on 
the nineteenth of the third moon they worship the sun, on the fifteenth 
of the eighth moon they worship the moon, and on the twelfth of the 
second moon they worship Hua Shen (7£ ja). Then they worship 
the local deity (+), the kitchen god (%£), the Great Dipper (#2 3) 
and others. Due to the fact that the worship of nature originated very 
early it has become very generally extended. In this certainly is the 
explanation for polytheism. 2 


(2). THE WORSHIP OF HEAVEN (K AY # FF). 


ss the midst of all natural phenomena we seek for a final and 
highest source. This we call heaven. It is also called spirit (jp), 
Supreme Ruler (_k #), or Creator (38%). All these terms are used 
to represent the nature and power of heaven. The Shoh Uen(# 32) 
says, “heaven (KK), the highest (literally, forehead or crown), that 
highest beyond which there is nothing, comes from — over ®.” Tuan 
(Be) in commenting on this says. “ ‘Highest beyand which there is 
nothing’ means that it is so large that there is no other equal to it.” 
This is to say that heaven is the Absolute Spirit (# 3 AY jap) in the 
universe, who controls the world and all things. The ancient form of 
writing for KR was ZR. It was in the form of a man with both hands | 
and feet. This writing was much better than Jf and «{ which look 
like only arms or legs. — is the symbol of heaven. — over Ke re- 
presents heaven as being above man. So we say, “The forehead is 
the highest point on man.” These all have the meaning of absoluteness. 
Moreover, they also have the idea of personality, ¢o we call it the 
Supreme Ruler, or God, Shan Ti (- #). Ti (4) symbolizes rule 
over all under heaven, the ruler of the human race. The Ti in heaven 
above is the highest among the heavenly spirits. Ti (4) comes from 
and RR. is the ancient character for_-. means the same as 
It is similar in form to #§. #§ is the fruit of grass or tree, that from 
which growth issues, so in the Diagrams it is written 7 in the form 
of fruit. ‘This implies that heaven is the source of all living things. 
So it is also called Spirit (i). “Spirit, the Heavenly Spirit, draws 
forth (gives birth to) all things (jp, K Sl BW w).” 
_ Since it is said that heaven and earth and all things have their origin 
in this Heavenly Spirit therefore we use the appellation Creator (3 
%). Thus from the term T’ien (K) we get two ideas. One is 
the Absolute (#8 9%), the other is the Creator (34%). It may be said 
that the development of the ancient religious ideas has been from poly- 
theism to monotheism. THe Chou Li speaks of “using the In Si sacri- 
fice (j@ #2) to sacrifice to the Supreme Ruler of the great heaven” 
(52 K EL FH). The term “Supreme Ruler of the great heaven” refers 
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to the head of all the gods. Hao T’ien (5&8 FR) means vast. The 

term Ming T’ien (§ XX) is also used. Ming T’ien implies loving | 
sympathy (42 R&). In any case they refer to the most exalted among 
the Heavenly Rulers. In the language of Christianity, Hao T’ien Shang 
Ti (% K k #) is similar to Jehovah. The others, such as the Five 
Rulers ( %#7) and the multitudinous spirits (3% jp) are similar to 
angels. So the ancient worship of heaven (3K) by the Chinese is no 
different from the worship of Jehovah by the Jews. The worship of | 
Jehovah fell to the office of the priest, the worship of Heaven belonged 
alone to the Emperor. The Emperor sacrificed to heaven and earth, 
the princes offered sacrifices to the gods of the land and grain. Each 
had his sacrificial obligations, and no confusing of these was tolerated. | 
The Li Hsing (&% FJ) section of the Book of History, and the T’su 
Yi section of the Kuoh Yii #%) record that Yao com- 
manded Chong Li (#& Me) to prohibit the worship of heaven by the 
people. This was because “if the people offered sacrifices every home 
would have its master of ceremonies, and there would be irregular re- 
lations between the people and the spirits.”” In other words, if these 
functions were usurped, and any one was free to offer sacrifices as he 
liked, it would be like the offering of sacrifices by false priests among 
the Jews. This would bring corruption into religion. Just as the Jews 
were exceedingly careful about the purity of the worship of Jehovah, . 
so the Chinese held a similar attitude towards heaven. So the Chinese 
all down through their history have held the worship of heaven in great 
respect. Kuan-tzu (4 =) records that “The ancients for seventy- 
two generations have worshipped on T’ai Shan and Liang Fu (#% 42).” 
Feng (3}) is the name used for a sacrifice offered to heaven from an 
altar on T’ai Shan. The first to offer this sacrifice was U Huai Shi 
FE). U Huai, Keh T’ien (#% and such were long before 
the time of Fu Hsi (4R #). Whether they really existed cannot be 
determined. Our purpose here is only to give evidence to show that 
the origin of the worship of heaven was very early. Later the offer- 
ing of sacrifices to heaven became the most important duty of the 
Emperor. At that time special officials, called Chuh Kuan and Shi 
Kuan (#2 ‘Fst ‘) were set. apart to assist the Emperor to perform 
this duty. The Chuh Kuan had the special duty of offering prayer to 
_ the heavenly Spirit (3 jm). They were similar to the Jewish priests. 
At the New Year they offered the sacrifice of grain (‘jf @). at the 
winter solstice the imperial sacrifice was offered (%% #%). These have 
been handed down from generation to generation, and have been con- 
sidered important. After the time of Chou and Ch’in (J] #) the 
right to sacrifice to heaven gradually spread down to the people, and 
thus it became the common faith of the four hundred millions of people. 
First they recognized heaven as the Creator God, “all things came forth 
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dee from heaven.” Second they recognized heaven as the Controller God 
; (+92) “the Illustrious Exalted One shines down on the earth.” Third 
they recognized heaven as God the Judge ( @ _£ #), “only heaven 
secretly judges the people. Those who do good\are given all kinds of 
happiness, those who do evil are rewarded with all kinds of mis- 
| _ fortune.” Fourth they recognized heaven as a compassionate God, 
, “heaven fulfils the desires of the people, heaven sympathizes with all 
the people.” There is no difference between this and the Christian’s 
belief about God. So in the ancient books there are very many places 
where heaven (3%) is called God (_- #). In the Book of Poetry the 
terms Hao T’ien (5% 3%) and Shang Ti (_- #) are used over a 
hundred times. They are also numerous in the other books, such as 
the, Book of History and the Book of Rites. The Book of Poetry 
especially is- able to represent the ancient customs because its poems 
were generally collected from the people: From this we are able to 
get the ancient view regarding heaven. Afterwards, although many 
types of thought arose among the scholars, such as the Tao (3@) of 
Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu, the teaching of Confucius that heaven is a 
principle (K the discussion of Mencius and Hsun #) 
as to whether man’s nature is good or evil, and finally the discussions 
tegarding the material and immaterial principles (#2 4@) from the time 
of the Sung philosophers, and although these teachings seemed to have 
disturbed the basis of faith in heaven on the part of the ancients, yet 
it must be remembered that these were confined to the philosophical 
thought of a group of scholars and did not influence the common be- 
lief of the masses. If you question people to-day as to the nature of 
heaven nine out of ten will still recognize heaven as a personal God 
(A. %& wt). And that to which they refer is not the blue heavens 
above but a spiritual Will (#9 fy HE), omniscient, omnipre- 
sent, and all-powerful. In the unseen world He observes men’s con- 
duct as a basis of rewards and punishments. So there are many such 
expressions as “Heaven sees,” “Heaven hears,” “Heaven calls to ac- 
count,” “Heaven punishes,” “Heaven commissions,” and “Heaven des- 
cends.” Those who follow the will of heaven are rewarded, those who 
disobey heaven are punished. There is no escape. Moreover, heaven 
has compassion as a father towards his son and can be moved by 
affection. This is the reason for the sacrifices to heaven. Sacrifice 
to heaven carries with it the idea of returning thanks and requesting 
blessings. Blessings may be requested and calamities may be escaped 
so there are also the ideas of repentance and right conduct. As I have 
set forth these ideas in detail in my book “The Idea of God in Chi- 
nese History (Fp Ay ),” I will not elaborate on 


them here. 
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(3). THE WORSHIP OF ANCESTORS (mH FF). 


The foundation of society built up on the basis of the clan is the 
worship of ancestors. Ancient China had a dual worship, the worship 
of heaven and the worship of ancestors. Sacrifices to ancestors were — 
regarded as of equal importance with sacrifices to heaven. So in the 
Chou Dynasty “Sacrifices were offered to Heo Chi (J #8) along side 
of the sacrifice to heavery and sacrifices were made to Wen Wang 
(3% =) along side of the sacrifices to the Supreme Ruler (_ #f). 
This arose out of the conception that “All things originate from heaven, 
and man comes from his ancestors.” The first known performance 
of worship to ancestors was when Tso Ch’eh (4 4{) sacrificed to 
Huang Ti (#% #). Huang Ti had cast three sacrificial tripods on 
a level space on Ching mountain. Just as the tripods were completed 
he died. His prince, Tso Ch’eh, took his (Huang Ti’s) clothes, crown, 
stool, and staff and sacrificed to him in a temple. From this time there 
has been the worship of ancestors. In the Chi Fah (#% #E) section 
of the Book of Rites it says, ““Yii () sacrificed to Chuan Hsii (i #8) 
because of his blood relationship (), he sacrificed to Yao (3) be- 
cause of his virtue (42). Hsia Heo (B JG) sacrificed to Chuan Hsit 
(@i 8) because of blood relationship, but sacrificed to Yu because of 
his virtue.” In the Kueh Yu (fy #%#) it says, “Yii offered the Ti 
( fi ) sacrifice to Huang Ti and the Tsu (jg§) sacrifice to Chuan Hsu. 
He offered the Chiao (3) sacrifice to Yao and sacrificed to Shun 
because of his virtue. Hsia Heo offered the Ti sacrifice to Huang Ti 
and sacrificed to Chuan Hsii as his ancestor by blood relationship. 
He offered the Chiao sacrifice to Kuen (#% father of Yu) but sacrificed 
to Yu because of his virtue. Cheng Hsuen ( #§ %) in his commen- 
tary on the Book of Rites says, “Yu because of his high appreciation 
of virtue offered the sacrifices of Ti, Chiao, Tsu, and Tsong (3%) 
as being worthy sacrifices to offer to the virtuous.” Note:—In this 
passage the fine distinction between Tsu and Tsong seems to be lost. 
From this we see that before the time of Hsia Heo worship of ancestors. 
was on the basis of their virtue and not on the basis of blood re- 
lationship. So Shun did not offer the Tsong sacrifice to Ku Seo (#¥ f&) 
but did offer it to Yao. From the time of Hsia Heo sacrifice was 
on the basis of blood relationship. So the Chiao sacrifice was offered 
to Kuen and the Tsong sacrifice was offered to Yii. From this time 
everybody sacrificed to ancestors by blood relationship. So the Shang 
(fj) people offered the Tsu sacrifice to Tang (%), and the Chou 
(J&]) people to Wen (3¢). Thus became fixed the custom of the wor- 
ship of ancestors which has been in vogue in China for several thou- 


sand years. Thus has arisen the great problem of clan religion in 


China (ae BE + ®). We will now explain this briefly from several 
angles. 
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1. The different classes of ancestral worship. The Chi Fah (4% 
%) says, “The Son of Heaven has seven miao (Wi, i¢., places for 
worshipping ancestors), the princes have five, the Tai- fu (K KR) have 
three, the Dih Si (3 -+) have two, and the Kuan Si (@ fii) have 
one.” What are these miao? They are the ancestral shrines (a3 FA) 
or likenesses (#%). They are the likenesses of the ancestors in the 
ancestral temple. The seven shrines are as follows: one for the primal 
ancestor (# ji, in the center), three chiao (f%, on the left), three 
moh (#@, on the right). These taken together make seven, and are 
called the seven shrines (4 Jf). The common people do not have 
these shrines. That is to say, the common people do not sacrifice to 
their ancestors in the ancestral temple, but in their homes (#%). Wang 
Chi ( + iJ) says, “The common people sacrifice in their homes.” More- 
over, when the common people sacrifice to their ancestors it is not — 
called “chi (4%)” but “chien (#%).”’ So it is also said, “Sacrifice (7%) 
in the homes (##).”’ What does chien mean? It may be called a 
domestic shrine (9 j@j), that is, a sort of hall (# ‘) in the home. 
Huang I Chou (3% WW fj) has already explained it with illustrative 
drawings. From this we see that there were distinctions of rank in 
the worship of ancestors. And we find that five different names are 
given to these sacrifices, namely, Ti ( iff), Chiao (4%), Tsong (%) 
Tsu (ji), and Pao (#%). (a) Ti was one of the seasonal sacrifices. 
Wang Chi (= ‘ij) has divided the seasonal sacrifices as follows, the 
spring sacrifice (#¢ #), the summer sacrifice (3 jf), the autumn 
sacrifice ($#®% %), and the winter sacrifice (242 A). The Ta Chuan 
(*K #8) says, “In offering the Ti sacrifice to the primal ancestor ac- 
, company it with sacrifices to the (more immediate) ancestors.” Ac- 
cording to the regulations of the In Dynasty (f¥) the Ti sacrifice 
came once in five years. In this ceremony they worshipped the 
ancients at one time. In ancient times they thought that these 
sacrifices had a bearing on the ruling of the kingdom, so they said, 
“There is very great meaning in the Ti and Ch’ang (#§ #) sacri- 
fices,” “they are basic in the government of the country.” “Give due 
consideration to the burial of your parents, following it up for a 
long time after they have passed away, and the people’s virtue will 
increase.” And again, “To him who understands the Ti sacrifice, the 
ruling of the kingdom is as simple as if it were revealed on the palm 
of the hand. From these quotations it will be seen how important 
these sacrifices are. (b) Chiao (%§) originally was the name of a 
sacrifice to heaven. At the time of the winter solstice they sacrificed 
to heaven in the southern suburb (7 %f), at the time of the summer 
solstice they sacrificed to the earth in the northern suburb (jt %f)- 
The Chung Yung ( ji) says, “The ceremony of the Chiao Shae 
3 jit) was for the worship of God, the ceremony of the ancestral 
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temple (4 WH) was for the sacrificing to one’s ancestors.’’ By the 
time of the Chow Dynasty, because of the emphasis put on ancestors, 
they sacrificed to their ancestors as if they were the equals of heaven. 
_Thus the Chiao sacrifice was offered to Heo Chi 
From this time the term Chiao was also used in reference to ancestral 
worship and was on an equality with the worship of heaven. (c) Tsong 
(=) is also a name of a sacrifice to ancestors. Chow Kong (FJ JR) 
sacrificed (3 fi) to Wen Wang. Here the term refers to a sacrifice 
to one’s father. Originally the sacrifice was offered to men of virtue, 
later it became used as a sacrifice to one’s own father. (d) Tsu ( ji) is 
also a name for ancestral worship. All beyond the grand father were 
called Tsu. The Son of Heaven in offering sacrifices in the seven 
shrines was sacrificing to the six ancestors beyond the. grandfather 
together with the primal ancestor. (¢) Pao (#) is also a name for 
ancestral worship. It refers to requiting one’s ancestors. The Book 
of Rites says, ““The princely man requites one’s ancestors by sacritice 
(33 & Jc 46), he does not forget those from whom he was born.”’ Pao 
(#3) means to give thanks for favor, fan ( KR) refers to giving them due 
honor. In other words, they refer to praising the virtue of one’s 
ancestors. How is praise for the virtues of one’s ancestors shown? By 
offering sacifices to them. So it is said, “The.offering of sacrifices to 
one’s ancestors is rendering thanks to those from whom one is born.” 

2. The methods of sacrificing to ancestors. In ancient times, 
when they sacrificed to 1 emi they used the shi (FP) ceremony. 
What was this ceremony? They took a youth, dressed‘ him in his 
ancestor’s clothes, and thus made him look like his ancestor. He might 
be thought of «as the living ancestor. Chi T’ong ) says, “The 
rule in sacrifices was that the grandson should impersonate the grand- 
father. The impersonator, then, was the son of the one offering the 
sacrifice. So professedly it was the son sacrificing to his father, but 
in reality it was the father worshipping his own son. This sacrifice 
was always offered in the night, so lighted candles were used in order 
to offer up fragrance. Chi T’ong (#% #€) of the Book of Rites 
speaks of ten sacrifices. It tells how they are set up, how the offering 
is made, and how the wine is offered. The ceremonies are very full 
and confusing in their complexity. 

3. The significance of ancestral worship. The Chi T’ong Us #) e 
says, ““Outwardly, the sacrifice.should be performed in all detail, in- 
wardly there should be a siticere purpose if the full meaning of the 
sacrifice is to be attained.” Thus besides the setting up of the sacrifice 
there is the more important element of a sincere purpose. So the 
Chi I (#@ #) says, “Before offering sacrifice one should fast for three 
days. During this fast one should give careful thought to his manner 
of living, his laughter and -onversation, his purposes, his pleasures, and 
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his desires. On the day of the sacrifice he should peacefully enter the 
room, .look over the place of sacrifice, take a turn around the room, 
and go out respectfully as if listening for a voice.”—Thus we see that 
in the worship of ancestors the emphasis is on thoughtfulness and re- 
membrance. In Wang Ch’ung’s writings @) it says, “They 


remember the past affinity and perform the rites to the deceased be- 


cause they dare not forget their ancestors. The Five Emperors offered 
the Chiao and Tsong sacrifices because they dared not allow virtue to 
be forgotten. It was not necessary: that the spirits should come and 
enjoy the sacrifice.” The Filial Piety Classic (2 gf) says, ““We should 
not forget our parents in the least action or word. We should not 
forget to be filial in even one movement.” There is this idea of not 


forgetting in both the following sayings of Confucius: ‘Three years 


without departing from one’s father’s path,” and “Sacrifice as if (the 
spirits are) present.”” Speaking from the broader viewpoint, they not 
only offered the sacrifices on behalf of the dead for three years ac- 
cording to the specified times, they also remembered them all their 
lives. So it is said, “A princely man mourns for his parents all his 
life,’ also “A princely man cares for his parents with due respect 
during their lives and reverently sacrifices to them when they are dead 
in order that they may never be disgraced.”’ ‘Speaking on the basis of 
these, then, the practices of having a living youth impersonate the dead 
and of making offerings at sacrifices are nothing more than methods of 
expression of continued remembrance. By no means do the spirits come 
and partake of the offerings. Thus it is different from the worship 
of idols. This type of ancestral worship is very general. It forms the 
basis of the clan type of society and is therefore very important. 

_ The above three types of worship may be said to be the ancient 
religion of the Chinese. Although it may be divided into three classes 
yet it might appropriately be united under one new name and called 
the “‘dualistic worship of heaven and of ancestors (K | — wp #%).” 


This dualistic worship of heaven and of ancestors has dominated China | 


for a very long period and has been very widespread. Its influence on 
the daily life of the people has been exceedingly great. The benefits 
as well as the evils that have sprung from this are also very numerous.* 


CONCLUDING SUMMARY. 


From what we have given above we are able to get a general idea 
of the religious experience of the Chinese people. We will conclude by 
giving a summary of the good and the evil in this experience. 

(1) The Chinese people have a sense of need for the spiritual 
life. In the teachings of practically any group there is generally a 


*A brief historical statement of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity to- 
gether with some less important religions of foreign origin is omitted. 
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recognition of the fact that outside of the material life there exists a 
spiritual life. Whether they speak of heaven (%), Tao (3%), Mind 
(at>), Buddha or Spirit there is sufficient evidence in 
each of a mystical sense and a rich religious life. For this reason 
some have called Chinese culture a spiritual culture. . 


(2) The Chinese people consider the family to be the unit of 
society. Their religious life is tased upon the family organization. 
Thus the worship of heaven and of ancestors crystalizes the sense of 
family solidarity. It is very easy to take advantage of this fact to 
build up a new type of society. This family type of organization has 
both advantages and disadvantages. The advantages consist in mutual 
help on the part of those of the same name in such forms as public 
land for the poor as provided by Fan Wen Cheng Kong (¥@ 3¢ JE 2B), 
the common family hall, and common property for the assistance of 
members of the clan. Among the disadvantages are the handing down 
of wealth to descendents and the production of many homeless people. 
The ancestral temple together with family regulations were for the pur- 
pose of decreasing the evils and increasing the advantages. | 


(3) Although the Chinese people in general worship many gods yet 
there is a strong inclination towards monotheism. They not only re- 
cognize T’ien (KK) or Shang Ti (_- #) as having personality, they 
also think of Him as Head of the multitudinous gods in the same 
way as they think of a nation having a central authority. 


(4) The Chinese people, having been affected by these influences, 
gradually developed a fatalistic turn of mind. Calamity and happiness 
both being attributed to fate or to the law of cause and effect, they 
did not realize the importance of pressing forward and putting forth 
effort. Thus they developed a pessimistic attitude towards this world. 


(5) The Chinese people are very emotional, and they also have a 
strong spirit of conservatism. In all questions of worship they follow — 
the traditions of their ancestors and are not able to make a rational 
distinction between the good and the evil. Hence there is much 
superstition. 


(6) The ag people emphasize the ceremonial. In religious 
worship for the most part they put the emphasis on the outward forms 
and lose sight of the reality. In spite of very elaborate temples very 
few of the people really believe in Buddhism. Although the worship 
of ancestors is very general very few know how to really hold their 
ancestors in remembrance. 


In conclusion the reason why we are willing to go to so much 
labor to investigate the religious experience of the Chinese people is 


‘that we may thus correct and perfect it in order to hasten progress. 


- 
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If we Christians come to know the strength and weakness of the re- 
ligious experience of the Chinese people and use this knowledge in pre- 
senting the standards of Christ, showing where to reform and where 
to harmonize, it will be easy to bring China to the Lord and to establish 
an indigenous church. | 


In Remembrance 
Gilbert G. Warren 


G. WARREN enjoyed a long and distinguished missionary career. 
Arriving in 1886 as a representative of the W.M.M.S., he began 
his service in Central China, working at the language of which 
in due time he acquired a fine mastery. This is borne out by 
his literary output from which many young missionaries have benefited. 
At first his circuit appointments were to Hanyang, Wusueh, and other 
country districts where his mission was operating, and, in all, his 
evangelical fervour helped to gain for him the wide experience which 
_ all in after days knew him to possess. Subsequently he shared pastoral 
and collegiate duties in the provincial capital of Wuchang where many 
of his old Chinese students and friends may still be met. Warren was 
nothing if not thorough. He could not help putting his whole heart and 
strength into all his undertakings. His interests, which were numerous 
and important, claimed his whole time and attention. Secondary affairs 
were never allowed to deflect his enthusiasm from the things which mat- 
tered most. A critical conscience was responsible for the apportionment 
_ of the hours of his day, and these he endeavoured to fill with a high | 
purpose in view. : 

In 1902 Warren was transferred to Hunan where he spent the 
remainder of his working days. For a considerable time he acted as 
chairman of the important Synod which rules the operations and appoint- 
ments of the Wesleyan Mission. But all through his official career he 
was first and foremost an evangelical missionary. His life in Hunan 
coincided, for the most part, with a period of local and general unrest 
which then, as now, was inimical to the interests of Christian propaganda. 
With a sanctified and determined energy he challenged every attempt 
on the part of the local authorities to interfere with those obligations 
which permitted the diffusion of Christian knowledge among the people, 
and his strong protests, often made, were of much value to missionaries 
as a whole. Indeed Warren’s legitimate and timely exposures in the 
home and local press, of the deceit and perfidy, as well as of the selfish 
aims of many of the local military officials will long be remembered as 
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among the most significant of his many achievements. Some members 
of the military clan came to recognise Warren as a man possessing a 
sublime courage which nothing could daunt. 

But this intervention in matters which some perhaps held to be 


extra-missionary, never bedimmed in his eyes the main object of his — 


life, and indeed it was only and always indulged in with the sole purpose 
of helping forward the cause which he and other missionaries looked 
upon as supreme. For G. G. Warren was a missionary with a big “M.” 
In and out of season and with unwearied industry he upheld Christ to 
all and sundry as the only hope for China. And he did not labour in 
vain. Like others he met with disappointments in regions where 
perhaps he expected larger success, but these did not quail his spirit or 
diminish his ardour. He knew the outcome of all faithful endeavour 
for Christ must some time triumph over the antagonisms of paganism 


and the indifference of the masses. And, like a strong swimmer, he © 


carried on with no thought of defeat to disturb his confidence. His 


*’ sermons glowed with a burning enthusiasm for the Cross, and his vivid 


presentations of the claims of the Son of Man won many over to a 


sincere allegiance to the Saviour. 
Gilbert Warren’s rich and wide experience admirably fitted him 


for a place on the staff of the Union Theological Seminary at Changsha, | 


in which position he did excellent work. His knowledge and ability 


stamped him as a well-equipped expositor of Holy Scripture and cognate . 


branches of learning. As a reader he was omnivorous, but while a slave 
to no human instructor, he assimilated what he read, and his special 
gifts enabled him to impart to others the things by which he himself 
had profited. He was a frequent contributor to the CHINESE RECORDER. 
From 1914-16 he was a stimulating member of the Editorial Board. 
His informing and sometimes breezy articles always met with appreciation. 


Especially helpful were his occasional summaries of theological books. 


and thoughts. It is impossible also for foreigners, to forget the im- 
pressive addresses he delivered during many seasons at Kuling to the 
great congregations that gathered there. His scholarly handling of many 
of the prophetical books, as well as his helpful exposition of some of 
the Pauline Epistles, will be long remembered. In these efforts he 
excelled, and by them the depth and richness of his own spiritual 
experience was beautifully disclosed. 

It must be added, howev er, that Warren was not a man free of 
angularities. As with others the defects of his finer qualities were 
easily discovered. Yet from the whole a pleasant radiance, helpful and 


_ inspiring emerged and those who may have thought of him as a man 


somewhat abrupt and even harsh did him an injustice. Gilbert Warren 
was a man of almost massive strength, he did not perhaps always suffer 
fools gladly, and he held his own opinions, formed generally on a wide 
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basis of special knowledge, with great tenacity. But those tin knew 
him best were well aware that underneath the externals of his character 
a warm and affectionate heart beat for all men unceasingly. 

_ His deeds do follow him, and now he has left us for the higher 
sphere of service in the fortieth year of his missionary labours, and in 
the 66th year of his life. 

Mr. Warren married the sister of the venerable Rev. W. H. Watson, 
known to so many of us and who is happily spared to continue his preach- 
ing activities in England. Mrs. Warren predeceased her husband by 
many years. The marriage was a singularly happy one and many will 
remember the almost boundless hospitality of the Warren home in Hunan. 
There are two children of -the marriage, the Rev. Norman and Miss 
Kathleen Warren, both of whom are serving the God of their parents 
in the W.M.M.S. in their father’s old province. To them we extend 
our warmest sympathy, and, with the missionary body as a whole, deplore 
the loss of a very gallant and noble soldier of the Cross in this needy 
land. ae J. WatLace WILSON. 


Mrs. John G. Kerr 


Fifty-three Years of Service 


Martha Noyes Kerr arrived in Canton, December 9th, 1873. She 
was born in Seville, Ohio, June Ist, 1840. She was appointed by the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions to Canton, where she was as- 
sociated with her sister, Miss Harriet N. Noyes, in the True Light 
Seminary. 

After her first furlough, she was married to Dr. John G. Kerr, 
and joined with heart and soul in the work of the Canton Hospital. 
She erected at personal expense a small school. building on the hos- 
pital grounds, where women and children from the wards came daily 
to be taught by the faithful Bible-woman. There a blind girl memorised 
the Gospel and through her a church was opened in the leper village; 
a boy, converted in the hospital school for boys becarne a devoted and 
successful evangelist in the Hospital for Insane; while another became 
pastor of the Chinese church of which Mrs. Kerr was a member. 

When in 1899 Dr. Kerr left the Canton Hospital, where he had 
labored forty-four years, to engage in work for the insane, Mrs. Kerr 
helped bring his plans to fruition. For fifteen months they lived in 
close proximity to the patients, but in 1900 moved into their own 
— one-third of the expense of which was the gift of Christian 

inese. 

December 9th, 1923, 100 missionaries gathered to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of her arrival, all delighting to do her honor. In 
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an address to them she said, “This hospital was built for the Insane, and 
it has ministered to all classes, from high officials to the beggar in the - 
streets. About 7000 have been treated, of whom 25% have been 
cured. While ministering to their physical and mental needs, we have 
spared no effort to give helpers, their families, and friends who visit us 
by the thousand, the knowledge of. the plan of salvation, Bible classes, 
Sabbath services, and morning prayers being regularly maintained.” To 
Mrs. Kerr, the evangelistic part of the work, both at Canton Hospital 
and at the Hospital for the Insane was ever the most important. 

After Dr. Kerr’s death in 1901 other doctcrs carried on the med- 
ical work, but her interest and solicitude for the welfare of the in- 
stitution remained unabated, and it was with great satisfaction that after 
infinite pains of adjustment she placed the property and management of 
the Hospital for the Insane under the guardianship of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

-In June, 1925, she was obliged to leave her cherished home be- 
cause of disturbances in Canton, and the remainder of her days were — 
spent in Hongkong and in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Wright on 
Cheong Chow. 

On August 7th, 1926, she passed ieihinetalty away at Matilda Hos- 
pital, Hongkong Peak. She was buried beside her husband on White 
Cloud Hills, as she desired. The funeral services were held irf the 
church next to Canton Hospital, exactly twenty-five years to a day 
later than Dr. Kerr’s. Many friends, Chinese and foreign, gathered 
to share in this memorial service for one beloved. 

The South China Mission has recorded in its minutes as follows :— 
“A friend of many years’ standing has written this tribute to Mrs. 
Kerr which expresses. . . our appreciation of her life. ‘In Mrs. Kerr’s 
life faithfulness was the strong and dominant note—faithfulness to 
her ideals, faithfulness in her work, faithfulness in her friendships, her 


affections. Wise with the wisdom of age and experience, yet wonder- 


fully sympathetic with, and appreciative of youth’s outlook on life; an 
energetic interest in mission. and world problems, yet with always a 
ready ear and affectioriate sympathy for the troubles of even the humblest 


of her Chinese friends. 


Her sound judgment, her faith in God, her icici, and ex- 
perience and profound belief in prayer—these things impressed all w ho 


knew her intimately. 


She passed from us in great peace, after a life ‘well lived in the 
service of God and her fellowmen. Her work finished, with joy she 
entered into rest; but to those who knew and loved her, she left a 
wealth of fragrant memories, and stimulus for, the soul, till for us, 
too, ‘the day aks and the shadows flee away.’ ” 
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Our Book Table 

A Lanp or Famine. Water H. Matiory. American Geographical, Society 

Special Publication No. 6. Gold $4.00; to Libraries $3)50. - | 

It is difficult for the average well-fed westerner to realize that the 
average Chinese is not equally comfortable. Yet the realization of this fact 
is essential to understanding China. One aspect of the present “Peoples’ 
Revolution” is its public recognition of this fact. Its leaders are out to 
try and give the average man enough to eat. This popular note does much 
to win it sympathy and support. The fact that the man around China is 
all too often underfed goes far to explain a frequent lack of initiative and 
vitality, morally and physically. That the Chinese diet is in several respects 
inferior is shown in a recent article on “Chinese Diet in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge of Nutrition” in the Chinese Social and Political Science Review, 
for January, 1927. The writer—Dr. Hsien Wu—thinks his people are “over 
peaceful, non-perservering, non-progressive, non-enterprising, and are easily 
contented” with their environment. He concludes that there is considerable 
evidence to show that malnutrition is one prominent cause for this. To all 
the above Mr. Mallory adds convincing evidence that famines are one out- 
standing adversity from which the Chinese people suffer. He outlines the 
causes for these. He also indicates what is being attempted and outlines what 
might be done in larger and more effective ways to offset or eliminate them. 
103 photos add meaning to the letterpress. The author is secretary of the 
China International Famine Relief Commission. His experience, therefore, 
has been of the kind that enables him to speak with authority. After read- 
ing this illuminating book and other articles bearing on the Chinese problem 
of getting enough to eat and getting it regularly, one can only hope that 
the aim of the Revolutionary Movement to make rice available in sufficient 
quantities and at a price within reach of this average Chinese sufferer will be 
supported by all interested in helping China to stand firmly on her own feet. 
One can only hope, too, that the leaders of the “Peoples’ Revolution” will 
peruse this volume with extra care. First to enable them to see where they 
can help stave off famine and second to realize how far the program of many 
aliens in China falls in with their own emphases. Furthermore eyery 
Christian leader should put his shoulder to the wheel of this rice-cart. One 
way of being spiritual is to see to it that in some way all one’s neighbors pass 
beyond the hunger line. | | 


Cu1na’s INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND OTHER Essays. By HartEy FARNSWORTH 

MacNarr, Ph.D. The Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai, China, Price $2.00 Mex. 

_ If these essays do not furnish complete solutions to the acute problems 
of the extreme East, they at any rate supply needed light, indicate factors 
involved, and adjust our viewpoint. Professor MacNair’s well-known 
_ knowledge of the historical background and his keen logical faculty make the 

analyses in these dissertations of unique value. | 

In the first essay on “China’s International Relations” and the last on 
“History—and the China Problem” we have the geographical background, 
the historical data, and the psychological basis necessary to an understanding 
of the true superiority-complex. The essay “On American Ignorance of 
Things Oriental,” wisely introduces Professor Parker’s reference to the 
“appalling apathy” of British universities as to Chinese subjects. In 
“Unequal Treaties” in China and Japan we have a useful account of how 
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Japan worked steadily, silently and resolutely to effect the reforms needed 
in its domestic administrations. | 

“Shanghai—as Others See It” and “The Land Regulations of the In- 
ternational Settlement” have more than a local interest and application. 
“Thoughts on Racial Equality” show the call for policies based on science 
and the Christian ethic. It is impossible to indicate all the significant features 
in the volume before us, but we would draw attention to the shrewd 
observations in the essays on “Combating Bolshevism in China,” and ‘Ways 
and Means of Solving China’s Problems.”” Missionary readers will specially 
value the papers on “Critical Moments in the History of Christianity in 
China,” “the Literary Labors of Some Early Missionaries to China,” “the 
Missionary and the Present Crisis,” and “Christian Schools and Government | 


Registration.” G. M. 


W. W. Cassets. First Bishop in Western China. By MARSHALL BROOMHALL, M.A, 
The China Inland Mission and the Religious Tract Society, London. Price 6/- 


net. Illustrated. | | 
There are four definite impressions as we complete the perusal of this 
fascinating and instructive biography. The man himself is a worthwhile 
study: then his work as a bishop claims attention: but possibly the wider 
fellowships, as well as the manner in which dangers and difficulties were 


- faced contain the most enduring lessons. 


(1) The man himself shows remarkable breadth and depth, endurance 
and intensity. His motto “God First,” so sacredly- cherished by his early 
parishioners in South Lambeth, dominated his whole life. He was a man 
with a message and a profound belief in prayer. (2) As a bishop Cassels 
was a lover of order, “‘a humble and loving autocrat, one who ever disciplined 
himself and expected others to accept discipline also.’’ As a strict and loyal 
churchman he shows us: Episcopacy at its best. (3) In the wider fellowships 
we see the early influence of the remarkable spiritual and missionary move- 
ment associated with ‘the Cambridge Seven” of which he was one; whilst 
as a missionary pioneer and statesman we see much fruitage from his close 
relationship to the China Inland Mission and his loyalty to its principles and 


, practice. (4),As to the manner in which dangers and difficulties were faced, 
‘we feel confident all missionary workers in these trying days will learn much 


from Bishop Cassel’s stability and faithfulness. During the sixteen years 
under the old regime and another fourteen under the ferment of a new 
order, necessarily accompanied by much disorder, he passed through many 
disturbances, but never lost his faith in God. He had much to encourage 
him. When he arrived in West China forty years ago there was no mission 


- house or church. Now there are twenty-five central stations and one hundred 


and twenty out-stations, and some forty or fifty churches have been built. 
Then there were no Christians nor even a catechumen of any kind. Now 
over 10,000 converts have been baptized, and of these 6700 odd have been 
confirmed ; and the returns show that there are nearly 2500 baptized persons 


who have not yet been confirmed, as well as. over 2000 catechumens. 
f : G. M . 


FINDING THE WorTH WHILE IN THE ORIENT. By Lucian Swirt Kirttanp. Robert 
M. McBride and Company, New York, pp. xii, 462. Price Mex. $8.75. 1926. 
This is a very well written guidebook to the Orient; the vast mass of 


information contained in it is handled in a judicious and interesting manner. 
/ 
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Nor is it a book of interest only to the tourist. If it does not contain all 
the facts set forth in weighty tomes of the Murray and Baedeker type it © 
makes up for the omission by being more convenient, covering a wider area, 
and containing enough to satisfy the average traveller who may spend the 
remainder of his life after completing his tour in ing up the things he © 
had no time to see en route. The “worth while’ te at least a good deal 

of it—of Japan, China, Korea, the Philippines, the Dutch East * rnd the 
Malay Straits Settlements, Siam, French Indo-China, Burma, India, and 
Ceylon are to be found here. The volume is well illustrated, and pleasingly | 


DEMOCRACY AND IN A Stupy IN THE DEVELOPMENT oF FiscaL SYSTEMS 
AND IpEats. By KinN WEI SHAW. Columbia University Press, New York, 1926, 
pp. 215. Price G$3.50. . 

As may be suspected by the press which published ‘it as well as by the 
title, this is a doctoral dissertation—but it is no less valuable a study on 
that account. The author discusses “the probable influence which the 
various schools of ancient Chinese fiscal philosophy have exercised upon the 
fiscal psychology of the Chinese people” ; he interprets “‘the sociological phases 
of Chinese finance by showing that any fundamental political or economic 
change has generally been accompanied, or followed, by a reform in the 
fiscal institutions”; he points out that “any program for Chinese fiscal re- 
construction today should give due consideration to sociological factors”; he 
formulates “a few principles of fiscal ethics in accordance with the ideal of 
true and progressive democracy” and, finally, he presents “certain recom- 
mendations for their practical application i in China.”” The work of Dr. Shaw 
is a valuable one and should find a place in all Chinese libraries and the — 
libraries of bankers and others interested in Chinese public ss a 


A CHINESE-ENGLISH DicTIONARY. HAKKA DIALEct. 2Nnp. Epition. Printed at Pres- 
byterian Mission Press. On sale Mission Book Company, Shanghai. Price $20.00. 


The exhaustion of the first edition of this Dictionary, compiled many 
years ago by the late Mr. Maclver of the English Presbyterian Mission, 
Wukingfu, made the preparation of a new edition necessary. Advantage 
has been taken of this to introduce as many as possible of the numerous 
new words and phrases that have come into the Chinese language during 
the past few years. The general arrangement of the book has been re- 
tained, but space has been economised by putting any given phrase in only 
once, under its leading character, thus avoiding much unnecessary reduplica- 
tion. At the same time, the economy of space secured by using smaller 
_ type for the characters and leaving almost no space between two characters 
or between the examples given under one character and the beginning of 
the next character, is by no means an advantage, as it is often not easy to 
see at a glance where one ends and the other begins. 

It is also unfortunate that the disturbed ‘political conditions in the 

Kwangtung Province made it impossible for Mr. Mackenzie and his Chi- 
nese pundit to be together when the Dictionary was being put through 
the press. This has led to an unfortunately large number of errors in the 
text, which may make it difficult for a beginner to get full use of the book. 

The large number of dialects in the Hakka district makes it quite im- 
Possible to get a uniform system of Romanisation that will be equally 
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| valuable everywhere, hence the more of less complete adoption of the 


sounds as spoken in the central (Kayin) district is probably the best that 

could be done, as this is considered to be the ‘“‘standard” Hakka. Those 

who speak other dialects will find that they can very soon get used to 

the difference, and will know under what sound to look for a given word, 

as the changes in the pronunciation between one district and another follow 
- a few fairly regular laws. 

The arrangement of the examples given under the various characters 
follows the Romanised alphabet. This had advantages, but also disadvant- 
ages, the chief of which is the separation of terms of similar meaning. It 
would have been better to collect all examples of similar import together. 

We offer our congratulations to Mr. Mackenzie on the completion of 
this work, and trust that the Dictionary will be found useful, not only by 
those working among the Hakkas in China, but also in Formosa, Hong- 


kong and the Straits. 
W. CHALMERS DALE. 


CHINESE PROVERBS. ScansonovcH-ALLAN, Presbyterian Mission Press. For sale by 
Mission Book Company. Mex. $4.50 


Mr. Allan, the revisor of this well-known collection of some six 
hundred Chinese proverbs, has rearranged them topically and greatly im- 
proved the index. To some extent he has retranslated them and omitted 
a few that seemed unsuitablé. One wishes that time could have been taken 
also to indicate the orginal creators of the proverbs’ when such are known. 
This collection of more or less popular sayings furnishes much -material as. 
illustrations for sermons and addresses. Study of the various sections also 
gives much information as to how and where popular Chinese ideas cor- 
respond with Christian ideas and differ therefrom. an invaluable collection 


to have within handy reach. 


THE CHRIST OF THE INDIAN Roap. E. STANLEY Jones. Hodder and Stoughton, 
London. 3/6 net. 4 


This book is “not an Indian interpretation, ” as the author states, but 
“rather an attempt to describe how Christ is becoming naturalized on the 
Indian Road.” In a wealth of illustrations, non-Christians largely tell the 
story of the “silent revolution in thought that is taking place in India.” 

The Indians seem to be peculiarly sensitive to the appeal of the Christ 
just now. To Mahatma Gandhi, the author gives no small amount of 
credit for this, for he says “with the teaching of Gandhi that they can 
joyously take upon themselves suffering for the sake of national ends, 
there has come a new atmosphere—a new sensitiveness to the Cross.” 

The critical situation facing Christian Missions in India and the pro- 
blem of the attitude of the missionary both are carefully considered. The 
author confesses that he himself is one of those who went out to teach 
but stayed to learn! His interpretation of the worth of the Hindu heritage 
and the potential contribution of the Hindu to the religious life of the 
world is particularly fine. 

Mr. Jones’ experience has convinced him that the only legitimate task — 
of the missionary in India to-day is that of “introducer”—‘“to know Christ, 
to introduce him, to retire—not necessarily nn but to trust 
India with the Christ and Christ with India.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN. By KENNETH Scott Latourette. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price $2.00 Gold. 

No one can be vitally interested in China and her problems without 
wishing to learn something of the racial, cultural and other similarities and 
contrasts found in her island neighbour. Professor Latourette begins with 
the geographic setting of Japan, then traces her development from the ear- 
liest down to the present. In a terse but readable style we have presented 
the introduction of Buddhism, the organization of the Shogunate, the early 
dominant position of the military class, and various political, economic, 
educational and religious reorganizations and transformations. Useful in- 
formation is given with regard to Korea and its final annexation to Japan, 
also as to wars, treaties, religions, and internal and external conditions, 
contacts and relationships. China can learn much from the manner in 
which Japan so reorganized and developed that in 1899 extraterritoriality 
came to an end. . | | GM. 


ERNEST De Wirt Burton, A Biographical Sketch, By THomMas WAKEFIELD GoopsPEED. 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, pp. vii, 93. 1926. | 
This is the well told story of a man great in character, ability and 

work. In two parts—all too brief—the outstanding facts in the life of 


| the late President of the University of Chicago are told by a life long 


friend and admirer. Part I deals with The First Fifty Years; Part II 
describes His Larger Life. Not the least moving part of the story is the 


exquisite tribute paid President Burton by Henry Justin Smith quoted from 


a paper, and used by Mr. Goodspeed as a Foreword to his Geographical 
sketch. The volume is of especial interest to China missionaries and edu- 
cators generally on account of the part played by President Burton in two 
educational surveys of this country. Physically, the volume is a splendid 
example of the bookmaker’s art. HRM. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL Stupy oF Coat AND Iron IN CHINA. By Wirrrep SmitH. With 
an Introductory Note by Proressor P. Roxsy. The University Press of Liverpool 
Ltd., Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., London. 5 Shillings net. — 

While brief—four chapters in eighty-three pages—this is a study of 
great value. It is an attempt to place in concise form the results of years 
of research on the part of many students of the mineral resources of 
China as regards coal and iron. The structure of China in relation to 
the distribution of coal and iron, the regional resources of China in coal 
and iron, the historical geography and the-factors affecting the future of 
the coal and iron industries of China, and the regional functions of coal 
and iron in China constitute the chapter headings. The last paragraph of 
the study is particularly interesting: “Although not inexhaustible, China’s 
coal resources are amply sufficient to meet her own needs and those of 
the Far East and, . . . her iron resources seem sufficient to supply the 
requirements of her own, but not, however, of her neighbours’ iron in- 


dustries.” | H. F. M. 


Borpen oF YALE, 1909. By Mrs. Howarp Taytor. Published by The Religious Tract 


S rage 4 Bouverie Street, London, for The China Inland Mission. 1926. Price 

6/= net. | 

This is the life of William Whiting Borden, who died at the age of 
twenty-five in Egypt in 1913, while on his way to China for Christian 
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work among the Mohammedan Chinese in North-West China. Borden 
inherited a fortune and dedicated both life and money to the Christian 
Cause. A trip around the world before entering college, moved him to 
devote his life to work in foreign lands, and through the influence of 
Dr. Zwemer he became interested in the ‘Moslem world. The record of 
Borden’s consecrated young life, at college, at seminary, at work and play, 
is inspiring reading and confirms the judgment of many that this genera- 
tion has produced no finer type of young manhood, or one who at so 
young an age, had so large an influence in the work of Christ through- 
out the world. Asa biography the volume is very readable and well done. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


CHINA AS A TEA PRopUceER. Boris P. RorGASHEFF. Commercial Press, Shanghai. 
Mex. $2.50 
This study is Lceetbity of interest to tea producers and traders. For the general 
reader, however, the account of the tremendous decline in this important China trade, 
the competition of India teas therewith and the passing out o Lesemow as a pur- 
chaser are of significant interest. No adequate steps have yet been taken by the 
Chinese to revive this trade, once so profitable. : 


bis “er Dracon Lanp. Henry Payne. Carey Press, 19 Furnival Street, Lon- 

“A String of tales’ as told by Chinese and retold by one whe lived among them. 

Reveals something of the better aspect of China’s folklore. A useful book to give 


to young people. 
THE TRUTH SEEKING SERIES. 


All for sale at the American Board ee Peking, China. 
(1). The Heavenly Child (% 44). 10 cts. i 
(2). Poems on the Lord’s Prayer (+ X HWM). Sects. 

(3).. 26 Lessons on the Study of Christianity (% S 8 WH HMB). 10 cts. 
(4). Old Testament Figures, Volume I A #% 8 cts. 

(5). Old Testament Figures, Volume II (# K & 

(6). Five Great Men Interesting to Chinese 

(7). The Atonement and Non-Resistance (3 % +8). 10 cts. 
(8). Toward the Understanding of Jesus (f HK 46).- 10 cts. 

(9). Jesus, the Spiritual Revolutionary. 10 cts. 

(10). Two Views of Christianity, Fundamentalism and Modernism. 5 om. 


“Wat Curist MEANS To Me.” By Dr. W. T. GRENFELL. Hodder & Stoughton. 2/6. 


Dr. Grenfell is so well known,—he is such a virile and vigorous follower of 
Christ in his ministry in Labrador and elsewhere, that one. needs only to call atten- 
tion to the appearance of this little book, assured that his many friends and admirers. 
will desire to secure it that they may share in his confession of faith. The seven — 
short chapters appeared serially in the British Weekly only a short time ago. Letters 
were already being received from readers of that paper suggesting that the chapters 
be published as a book when Hodder and Stoughton announced that such was their 
purpose. Space forbids the quotation of sentences from the book/ which would surely 
whet the appetite for more. The book is especially to be recommended for use as- 
a gift to sons and daughters or young friends. Chinese students who read English 
would be inspired by this simple record. 3 3 


“THE Dark MILE anp OTHER Papers.” By =a A. Hutton, D.D., Editor of the 
British Weekly. Hodder and Stoughton. 7/6. — 


Dr. Hutton has a mind of extraordinary activity. It ranges through human ae 
perience and through wide reaches of the literature of human experience, poetry, © 
drama, fiction, in a manner which must make his brother ministers marvel. And 
then it brings from its gathered treasures, things new and old. The Dark Mile is. 
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a collection of short essays on a great variety of subjects. Dr. Hutton’s gleanings 
in many fields are used to illuminate and illustrate the deep things of God. Quick 
flashes of light reveal the old truths of our faith in new meanings. I am one of 
those who find it very difficult to read through books of sermons. Sermons en- 
closed within the covers of a book, and disassociated from the congregation to whom 
they were addressed, so often are cold and lifeless. These essays of Dr. Hutton’s | 
are great preaching, but they are not cast in homiletic mold. They are addressed 
to the reader, not to some strange congregation, and one rises from their reading 
uplifted and inspired as from the feet of a great prophet of God. 


IN MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS. 


‘ Tue Leper QUARTERLY. ¢ hinese Mission ‘to Lepers. 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 


25 cents a copy. 
A new magazine setting forth the work of this recently organized mission. Rev. 
T. C. Wu gives a most interesting account of a recent itinerary in the interests of 


the mission. 


THE Year Book, 1927. S.. BAKEWELL, Editor. Methodist Book 

Concern, New York. 

Among the forest of statistics is an illuminating summary of recent “cuts” in 
appropriations for mission work, their causes and effects. This enables one to glimpse 
what is happening in connection with many other boards. It is encouraging to 
note (page 147) that despite these adverse circumstances “native or national Christians 
(Methodist) contributed more money in 1925 for the support of their own work than 
they did in any previous year.” It is also stated (page 144) that. when the Cen- 
tenary began to fail Chinese Christians were giving more in relation to income 


than church members -(Methodist) in America. 


FourRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE PEKING 
Union Mepicat Hospitart. June 30, 1926. 
In spite of wars and upsets this institution carries on. Considerable of the time 
and energy of the staff was given to military cases. 


AN Ecowoiess AND SocrAL SurveEY oF 150 Farms. J. LossING Buck. Bulletin No. 13, 
University of Nanking. 
A specially significant study of 150 farms in Yenshan County, Chihli Province. 
Deals with farm organization, labor and social and economic factors. A most use- 
ful pamphlet for those facing agricultural problems in connection with Christian work. 


Missions AND ArcHITEcTURE. The Architects Bureau, Missions Building, Shanghai. 
For sale by Mission Book Co. $1.00 gold. 
A useful collection of floor plans, elevations and pictures of mission buildings in 
various countries. 


« 


TENTATIVE FINDINGS OF THE EVALUATION CONFERENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE U.S.A. Presbyterian Mission Press. 
This Conference held in Shanghai, November 18—December 3, 1926, followed 


many preliminary and regional conferences. These findings though tentative embody, 


therefore, the matured judgment of a large group of Christian workers. The findings 
touch on most aspects of Christian work in China. They contain many suggestions 
as to the future conduct of Christian work by western Christians in 


A GLIMPSE AT Rurat NEEDS AND THE RurAL CHuRCH IN CHINA. Bulletin 15, Uni- 
versity of Nanking. ‘ 

This is the report of a field trip taken. by the senior class, 1926, of the Nanking 
Theological Seminary in North /Kiangsu Province. This trip was an attempt to put 
Chinese Christian workers in actual touch with their future work. It indicates the 
type of direct investigation of rural conditions that might be carried on by all theological 
seminaries. Many valuable suggestions are given as to the needs and problems of 


: rural church work. 


in 
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Correspondence 


The Works of Meh Tze 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear S1r:—May I make use of 
your columns to ask if any of your 
readers are engaged in translating 
the works of Meh Tze into English 
or knows of any one who is doing 


so? Opportunities for other activit- . 


ies being somewhat restricted under 
present conditions, I have myself 
for a month or more been working 
on such a translation. It has oc- 
curred to me that the same idea may 
have struck someone else. At pre- 
sent there exists no translation of 
Meh Tze directly into English and 
there is undoubtedly a call for 
one. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether there would be room 
for two at present. 

If therefore anyone else is work- 
ing on this translation I should be 
glad to know so that I may either 
cease to spend my time on this 
work, or if that should prove prac- 
ticable, collaborate with him. 


Yours sincerely, 
L. ToMkINson. 


Church Mission, 
Anking, Anhwei, 
4th February, 1927. 


- Christian Fairness and Courage 


the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir :—“‘Honor to whom honor 
is due,” and justice to whom jus- 
tice is due. I am sure that at 
times like this we should be very 
careful not to make harsh and too 
severe criticisms. At this time of 
“ race and national excitement and 


feeling, we missionaries must 
be above all things intensely Chris- 
tian and be caret ul in our judg- 
ments. 

When there is so much bitter 
antagonism to foreigners, and es- 
pecially anti-British feeling and talk 
everywhere, it is a pleasure to re- 
port the following :— 

In our city church here. in Su- 
tsien, entirely self-supporting and 
self-governing, with no dictation 
from any foreigner, those in charge 
have chosen to speak at the Sabbatn 
morning Bible School service, which 
all the Christians and inquirers are 
expected to attend, of a number of 


world famed missionaries. The 


Pastor or one of the officers gener- 
ally conducts this service. For two 
Sundays the talk was on David 
Livingstone; for three Sundays, 
Hudson Taylor; both Britishers, 
and praise and admuration for their 
faith and courage and devotion were 
unstinted, with no hint of race feel- 
ing. 
After the recent meeting of 
Kiangpei Presbytery, the Pastor 
made a public report to. the con- 
gregation of what was done, and he 
remarked: ‘““The members of Pres- 
bytery differed seriously on a num- 
ber of questions, but I want you to 
know that there was no difference 
as between East and West (Chi- 
nese and Foreigner ), we are all one | 
in Christ.” 

It is most cheering to see and it 
is delightful to report the good feel- 
ing in all this section, among’ people 
high and low, to us missionaries 
and our work, and our church re- 
lations with the Chinese continue 
the most cordial possible. 

Wa. F. JUNKIN. 


Sutsien, North Kiangsu, 


February 5th, 1927. 
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Viewpoints on the Present Situation 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE RELATION OF THE “PEOPLES’ | 
REVOLUTION” TO THE CHRISTIAN\ MOVEMENT. 


You ask me about the relation of the “Peoples’ Revolution” to the 


Christian movement. Let me first of all emphasize that this is a revolution- 


ary movement and not merely a matter of political parties. The distinc- 
tion is important for before the revolution is completed there is hardly a 
state. Political parties are only different groups of people having different 
interpretations of the constitution which is the fundamental law of the 
state. This being the case it is natural that a revolutionary movement 
should be intolerant. It will not tolerate any group or party which is not 
working with it. Hence the slogan of the revolution to “rule the state by 
the political party.” | | | 

It has been the criticism of some people that while it is right to 
govern through political parties, it is not right to govern through one 
political party only. The criticism holds only when the state is already 
established and when there is a constitution. At the present time, within 
the territory under the Nationalist Government, the problem is still to 
found a state and to create a constitution. Interpretation of the constitu- 
tion will be possible only after the revolution is completed. Hence I have 


been advocating here the substitution for the slogan I have just referred 


to, another one, to “establish a state by the political party.” While the 
revolutionary movement is still going on the natural corollary is to “partyize” 
education, which is another slogan of the Kueh Ming Tang government. 
From the above we may draw the conclusion that the Christian Move- 
ment will stand or fall in accordance with its attitude toward the revolu- 


tionary movement. It has been explicitly declared to me and to other 


people in this center, by the most prominent leaders of the revolution -that 
Christian institutions and the Christian Movement will receive the protection 


of the Nationalist Government if they are in favor of the revolution. If 
not, they would naturally be treated as foes. It is almost an axiom with 


the revolutionary leaders that no Chinese can assume the attitude of being 
non-political in the sense of not being interested in politics. If any Chris- 
tian body or Christian institution should take a neutral attitude toward the 
revolution they declare that that body and institution should not turn to 
the Nationalist Government for protection. This may not be agreeable to 
some of our foreign friends or to believers in certain political theories, but 
under the present circumstances we might as well accept it as political 
realism wherever the Kueh Ming Tang influence prevails. 

As to the situation in Wuhan, the best way to sum it up, it seems to 
me, is to say that we are, even at the present moment, somewhat between 
Canton and Changsha with inclinations toward Changsha. In other words, 
there is always the danger of the radicals getting the upper hand. There 


are good reasons for us to hope that the more conservative element will 


be able to control. The way the Hankow British Concession affair works 
out will serve as an index to the situation. Of course the eventual result of 
the situation is still a bit uncertain. We are all awaiting it with great 
interest. | 
On Christmas Day we had in this center the severest anti-Christian 
agitation since the Boxer year perhaps. But as a whole it was nothing in 
comparison with what happened in the Province of Hunan about the same time. 


st 
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Especially we ourselves in the Boone compound were most fortunate. While 
the streets, particularly in places where there were Christian schools or 
Christian churches, were heavily placarded with anti-Christian slogans and 
posters, our compound walls were left untouched. A handful of student 
agitators, largely former Central China Teacher’s College students, shouted — 
through our compound on Christmas Day, doing, however, no damage. 
Later investigation shows that those students had no instructions from the - 
government or any responsible body, such as the Student Union, to make us 
unhappy. They acted of their own accord as a sort of free lances. 

Generally speaking, we are fortunate in having been able to establish 
very cordial relationships between ourselves and the government people and 
the local Student Union. This favorable attitude may, of course, change, 
when more students return to the city next term.“ But we hope to be able 
to improve it, even though circumstances may then be more difficult. 

We are drawing near to the end of our school term, which will be 
February 18th, which is much later than the usual closing date. This is 
because we want to make up the time lost on account of the siege of 
Wuchang. So far the spirit of the students has been splendid. We owe 
much to them for the stability of our position through all the difficulties 
during the past three months. Friends have asked me how we have ac- 
complished it. There is no secret. We have tried to take our students | 
into our confidence as much as possible and they have responded accordingly. 
There is hardly anything that I do which the students do not understand: 
clearly. In consequence they always come to us for suggestions and advice — 
before they attempt to do anything themselves. : 

We have just solved our labor problem and in a very friendly spirit 


You will see that we have been able to maintain our institution here 
by assuming a cooperative attitude towards the students, towards our ser- 
vants, and finally, towards the revolutionary movement. This is not a mea- 
sure of sheer prudence. It comes from our deep conviction in the strength 
of the Christian faith. We treat other people as human beings and expect © 
to be treated accordingly. This has worked very well with us during 
these troublesome days. As to the revolutionary movement, we believe 
in participation in it as long as nothing is against our Christian conscience. — 
We Christians are the light and the salt of the world. For good or for 
evil this present revolution is going to affect the life of the Chinese people 
very seriously. If we Christians stand aloof we shall lose the greatest 
opportunity to exert our good influence upon this stupendous and significant 
movement. Therefore we believe we should throw ourselves into it as 
much as we can. . : 

As far as our faculties and authorities in China are concerned we are 
fully prepared for registration with the Nationalist Government. There is, 
of course, still some red tape to go through. © 7 

Finally, let me point out to you that in forming a judgment of the 
attitude of the Nationalist Government we have to be careful to distinguish 

the government proper from the agitators. The former is friendly, whereas 
the latter are unpleasant. As far as our experience goes it is necessary 
to maintain a friendly relationship with the government and to remove 
misunderstanding on the part of the propagandists. A very reassuring fact 
is that among the Nationalist Government people and the high military 
authorities the communistic element is almost nil. | 


January 22, 1927. | Francis C. M. WEI. — 
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THE CRISIS IN HANKOW. 


Events have moved with astounding rapidity here during the last few 
months. The Autumn’s work was begun rather late, but with the end 


of the seige of Wuchang, about the middle of October, things quieted - 


down for a time so that travel was possible and schools were able to 


open. It soon became clear, however, that the movement which had come 


with such irresistible force, T mean the revolutionary movement; had vari- 
ous elements. There is the main body inspired. by the idealism of Sun 
Yat Sen as embodied in his book “The Three Peoples’ Doctrines” and with 
most of which one can agree. Some of its leaders, it must be remem- 
bered, are Christian. But a revolution also has lower elements without 
stirring up which a revolution is hardly possible. be is of these that we 
have been most conscious up to the present. 

The chief symptoms of trouble have been the activities of the various 
unions which have sprung up very quickly. As soon as a union is formed 
a procession takes place and later certain demands are put forward. If 
these are not granted a strike results. Those which have touched us most 
are the students’ unions and the servants’ unions. One must say, however, 


that though these activities caused much annoyance they were of a peaceful. 


nature. One did not fear any actual violence. Whether in one way or 
another society got stirred up to its depths and the climax was seen in the 
anti-Christian movement at Christmas time and the violent anti-British pro- 
paganda at the New Year (Foreign) which led to the disturbances. 

In all this the Christian Church has been called upon to undergo very 
severe tests. It might be well to mention these briefly,as I have noted 
oo. The main ones are three. 


1. Pe~secution—The Christmas season was the occasion of a great 
onset on faith. But the Christians came through the time with cour- 
age. Th -culity of the faith of many was very apparent. I noticed in 
not a few a greater sense of joy than one has seen for a long time. One 
can say thankfully that so far not only has the Church been unhindered 
by persecution, but that its faith has been deepened. 

It is not at all clear, however, that this movement has reached its 
height. In this province Christians have not got to the position of the 
neighbouring province of Hunan where in some cases ministers of the 
Gospel have been paraded = the streets so that one or two of these 
-leaders have had to go into hiding. | 


2. Political movements in the c “hurch.—The time has come in Central 
China when all citizens have to determine their attitude toward the Re- 
volutionary party. On Christmas a meeting was called to welcome Mrs. Sun 
Yat Sen and Mr. Hsu Chien, Minister of Justice, both of whom are pro- 
fessing Christians. Members from all the churches in the three cities were 
called together. It was pointed out by one of the speakers that Christians 
naturally ought to join the revolutionary movement. This speaker as good 
as said, “He that is not with us is against us,” and thus put the Christians 
in a real dilemma. The danger involved was that of mixing up the Church 
with politics and attaching it to a party as such. I do not know quite 
what is the aim of the new “Christian revolutionary party” but there is 
here certainly a danger to the spirituality and universalism of the Church. 
Some have solved the matter by saying that individuals can - the party 
but the Christian Church as such cannot. 
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It is recognised that “imperialism” is not according to the spirit of 
Christ but the danger of going to the opposite extreme of revolution is a 
great one at present and constitutes a test as to what hold one has on 
Christian truth. Of course this chiefly concerns the Chinese who are by 
_no means behind others in love for their country. 


3. International connections.—The last two weeks have witnessed a 
furious anti-British campaign. It was worked up from outside and pro- 
cessions took place for three days until the invading spirit took hold of 
the masses of the people. Then came the events which resulted in the 
temporary taking over of the British Concession. | 

Our Chinese friends realised our difficulty, being British, and I have 
‘never experienced such tokens of affection as they showed us during this 
time. When on the Sunday after the riots our ladies had nearly all left, 
a party came from the Church to give expression to their goodwill and 
sympathy with them in all they had gone through. For this we are most 
thankful. So far again the test has been safely met. We are doing 
our best to save them any embarrassment on our account, and can only 
trust that if the worst comes our oneness in Christ will not be broken. 

I and two of my colleagues, Messrs. McFarlane and Onley, are here 


together and trying to deal -viil mission matters ar they come. 


Hankow, January 20, 1927. | 


E. ROWLANDS. 


On The Field 


Dr. T. T. Lew at Union Theolo- | 


gical Seminary.—Dr. Lew arrived 
in New York, November 19, 1926. 
For the current year his headquar- 
ters will be at Union Theological 
Seminary. During the second 
semester he will give a course of 
lectures in that institution on ‘The 
Christian Movement in China.” He 
‘is also to lecture in Yale Divinity 
School. When he left China_ Dr. 
Lew was dean of the Theological 
School of Yenching University, 
president of the China Christian 
Education Association, president of 
the association of Union alumni in 
China, one of the editors of Truth 
and Life magazine and honorary 
pastor of the Chinese Christian 
Church in Peking. | 


New Anti-Slave Girl Law in 

Kwangtung.—On January 14, 1927, 
the Provincial Government of 
Kwangtung adopted proposals for 


the ending of the slave-girl system 


in the province. The proposals 


were brought. forward by Mr. Chen 
Shu-jen, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Administration. 
These reforms have already been 
in operation in some districts. As 
a result of this provincial action the 


further buying and selling of slave- 


girls is prohibited. This is an at- 


tempt to recognize their essential 


human equality. Girls now held as 


slaves are to be freed and given the 


status of “adopted daughters” with 
clearly defined rights and privileges. 
All girls at present having this old 


status of slaves are to be registered 
and can no longer be given as con- 


cubines. “Adopted daughters,” of 
ages 12-16, are to be sent to school 


|. for at least three years. During 
their leisure hours they may work © 


for their “family.” Girls’ train- 


ing institutes are to be established 


by magistrates. Suitable punish- 
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ments are proscribed for those 
violating the new regulations which 
go into effect immediately. : 


Student Home Mission Effort.— 
A Yenching University (Peking) 
student home for vacation last sum- 
mer organized a Y.M.C.A. among 
the young men in Soo Ch’iao, North 
China. They now have three 1,000 
character classes in operation, and 
some of their number are ready to 
come into the church. One morn- 


ing seven of these young men had , 


a discussion meeting with some of 
the older church members and ‘a 
missionary. They could not get 
_ very far in the discussion of what 
the young people could do in the 
church because they seemed to feel 
the heavy hand of the older mem- 


bers resting upon them. The pastor | 


is working well with the younger 
generation, realizing that the future 
of the church depends upon them. 
Is it not true, however, that in most 
of our churches the pastors are 
giving their time to the cultivation 
of the older church members and 
neglecting work for the boys and 
girls of the city—Sunday Schools 
and Christian Endeavor? Is suf- 
ficient use made of the students who 
are home on vacations? Are our 
preachers trained in young people’s 
work, and wide awake to the op- 
portunity of adapting the church 


program. to the needs of those. 


who will be leaders in the church 
ten years from now? 


New Rural Experiment.—All 


interested in education should keep 
an eye on the interesting experiment 


now being made in the neighbour- 


hood of Nanking, under the auspices 


of the National Association for the . 


Advancement of Education. <A few 
schools have been selected for a 
thorough study of the type of edu- 
cation best adapted to the needs of 
a rural community. A_ normal 


School, with one year courses and — 


On The Field 


| 


courses adapted to different grades 
of teachers, is also projected. The 
purpose is to develop a race of 
teachers who will have “a farmer’s 


body, a scientific mind and the spirit - 


of a social reformer.” An attempt 
is being made to organize a brother- 


hood of village teachers, on the basis | 


of certain principles. 

At last a type of tests for village 
pupils has been devised which seems 
to suit their actual living conditions. 
The examination for entrance to 
some of the schools is to take the 
following form: an_ intelligence 


test of general knowledge, a short — 


essay, a three minute speech, one 
day spent working on a farm under 
supervision. It is felt that the right 
kind of normal school can only be 
built up out of experience in the 
elementary schools. Teachers in 
normal schools must be those who 
have had actual experience in the 
management of village schools. 
The moving spirit in this new enter- 
prise is Dr. W. T. Tao. In its ex- 
perimental stage the work is being 


partly financed by the “China . 


Foundation,” Cheeloo Weekly Bul- 
letin, February 5, 1927. 


Special Day of Prayer, Nanking. 
—The Nanking Church Council 


through the Prayer League Com- 
mittee arranged for an all day of 


special prayer on January ZIst at 


the Community Center. The meet- 
ing was held continuously from nine 
a.m. to four p.m. The time was 
divided into four periods. Rev. 


Kao Sz Dju, Dr. Chen Wei Ping, . 


Dr. P. F. Price and Pastor Chia 


Yu Ming each lead one period. 


These leaders directed the prayers 
by giving promises from the Scrip- 
tures and most of the time was 
given to intercession. The meeting 
was largely attended and during the 
day almost all the churches, schools 
and other Christian institutions in 
the city were represented in tke 
audience. They came and went as 
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they wished so that even those who 
could stay but a short time could 
have their share in the intercession. 

The burden of the prayers was 
for strength to stand in the crisis 
which is upon the Church to-day. 
Much prayer was offered for the 
coming week of evangelism, the 
meetings to be held at Easter, and 
the distribution of the million Testa- 


ments in China. It was a day of. 


high privilege and we have seen at 
least one answer in the large, atten- 
tive crowds that attended all the 
churches and the “Tabernacle” dur- 
ing the week of evangelism. The 
Prayer League Committee is em- 
phasizing prayer groups in all 
churches and schools. 


Voluntary Workers’ Bible 
Classes.—During the fall and 
winter ten Bible classes are being 
conducted in the Ichowfu’ field, 
Shantung, with an average of 
twenty-five members in each class. 
These classes are composed of 
Christians and inquirers, both men 
and women. Great interest is 
manifested. A native pastor and 
an evangelist assist in the teaching 
of the following branches :—Ro- 
mans, miracles, exposition of John, 
“First Steps in the Christian Life,” 
Shorter Catechism, church govern- 
ment and discipline, phonetic script 
and music. The majority of the 
members of the class are able to 
read and write. Each member has 
a note-book and pencil to take notes. 


Examinations are given on all the. 


branches. Of the thirteen that were 
examined in one of the phonetic 
script classes, ten were able to pass 
the examination and received a 
diploma and button. They were 
able to write in phonetics any sen- 
tence given them at random and 
read any passage in the phonetic 
script Gospels fluently, besides other 
requirements. Eight women in this 
class renk favorably with the men 
in grades. Two came a distance of 
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60 li riding on a_ wheel-barrow 
through mud and drizzling rains, 
They each brought a quilt and grain. 
Each member 1s assisted thirty cop- 
pers a day on their food. The cost 
is between two and‘three thousand 
small cash per day. Their oil and a 
place to sleep on straw and mats is 
also furnished. Neither sleeping 
or class rooms are heated. The 
Morning -Watch is observed at 6 
a.m. by lamp-light. Even the women 


meet at this hour. The sessions 


are from 9 to 12 a.m. and from 2 
to 4 p.m. with brief intermissions. 
Evening prayers at 6 p.m. are 
conducted by the various mem- 
bers of the class, after which there 


are tests in the committing of Pible 


verses and the telling of Bible 
Stories. It is surprising how much 
those present know about the Bible. 


A blind man in the class repeated » 


from memory’ John 1 and 8, with- 
out a mistake. He said he could 
repeat from memory John 1-15. I 


do not doubt his ability. An old 


man of 68 repeated Romans 8 and 
12 without error. These contests 
are held every evening during the 
three weeks’ session of the class. 
In the class at Tang To there are 


forty-two members _ representing 


twelve villages. This seems to be 
one of the most fruitful types of 
direct evangelistic work. All the 


_ members in these classes are plan- 


ning to do voluntary service during 


the Week of Evangelism and part. 


of the time during the year. They 
have already pledged a grea: many 


‘days of service, some from a week 
_ to three months of the year. They 


greatly assist the pastor or evangelist 
in their respective, fields. 


Mission Building Progress at 


‘Nanking.—Despite the turmoil of 


the last few years, and the fact that 
in any major struggle Nanking 1s 
likely to be a storm-center, building 
operations go on in this city un- 


hindered. Areas covered by several! 
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destructive fires have been rebuilt — 


on a handsome scale with wider 
streets, and in several parts of the 
city waste land is being taken up 
with new residences. 

Mission enterprises have been 
sharing in this brick and mortar 
prosperity more fully perhans than 
any other interest. Long-deferred 
building schemes have been matur- 


ing rapidly of late. We can now 


show visitors more tangible evid- 
ences of growth than ever before, 
and our work is being done on a 


much more efficient scale in the new © 


quarters. 
Bible Woman’s Training 
School has just completed an at- 
tractive hew dining hall to seat 200 
persons, with kitchen attached. In- 
terested alumnae have raised enough 
from Chinese sources to put up a 
new dormitory accommodating fifty, 
and the contract for this has al- 
ready been-let. It will be ready for 
occupancy next September. | 
The Christian Advent School for 
girls is also rejoicing in expansion, 


the former Malone residence having © 


been remodeled to accommodate the 
primary department. 

The Christian Girls’ School has 
just put up a new administration 
and class-room hall, costing $40,000. 


This building, the gift of Iowa 


Christian women, was dedicated Sep- 
tember 10th, and a view of it was 
published in the December (1926) 
RECORDER. In this connection we 
may add that a Christian Girls’ 
Primary School, costing $7,000 has 
just been finished at Hsiakwan in- 
side the city gate—the money being 
_taised entirely from Chinese sources 
by the alumnae of the Christian 
Girls’ School. | 

Ming Deh Girls’ School will begin 
a much needed new dormitory in 
the next few days, costing $40,000 
Mex., and affording quarters for 
eighty girls. 

The Christian Mission has also 


just finished its new plant in the 


> 


South City. Architecturally this 
building is unique, being the first 
skyscraper in the city (five storeys) 
and containing the first and only 
elevator. This building is the gift 
of Indiana women and cost $60,000. 
It is most admirably adapted to its 
purpose, making up for limited 


surface in this congested quarter by 
increased height. Here are housed 


a girls’ school and a woman’s train- 
ing school, besides the staff of mis- 
sionary women and teachers. (See 


» illustration opposite page 210). 


Another most attractive plant go- 
ing up in Nanking is the new Cen- 
tral Theological Seminary of the 
American Church Mission. The 
new campus is located just north- 
east of Southeastern University. 
Here are located nine buildings, with 
others to be added, thus making a 
symmetrical and commodious group, 


to accommodate one hundred stu- 


dents. The buildings are entirely 
in Chinese style, “spread rather 


' broadly over our large plot of land, 


but centered effectively .about the 
Chapel—dignified and _ beautiful, 
Chinese but evidently Christian.” 
Already in use for a year, yet new 
enough to be included in this sur- 
vey is the handsome Bailie Hall of 
the University of Nanking, which 
houses the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry. Like the Science 
Hall on the opposite side of the 
campus it is a fine combination of 
graceful proportions (especially the 


roofs) and efficient arrangement. 


A new dormitory for this institution 
is also under construction. It will 
cost $50,000 and will accommodate 
one hundred and sixty students. 
Another handsome _ structure, 
er yet complete, is the new 
.A. building in the South 
City. The main block consists of 


social halls, offices, class-rooms and 


bath facilities. Back of this, form- 


- ing two sides of an open court, are — 


the spacious gymnasium and audi- 
torium, while the quadrangle is 
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completed by a small and graceful 
tea and refreshment room. New, 
well-proportioned and evidently use- 
ful, with a haunting reminiscence of 
the California Mission Architec- 
ture, it stands attractively among 


the city’s shops as a model home © 


for young men. 

Last in this survey comes the new 
Union Evangelistic Hall near the 
Confucian Temple in the South 
City. This section is the Vanity 
Fair of Nanking, actual count show- 
ing 402 places of pleasure and dis- 
sipation within a radius of two li 
from the chapel. Here, it is esti- 
mated, 30,000 people daily come and 
go, on errands of business and fun, 


and many of them simply “killing 


time.” A beginning was made three 
years ago with a matshed, in which 
preaching has been carried on re- 
gularly, almost daily, by the com- 
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bined efforts of the city churches 
working through the Church Coun- 
cil. Last summer, through the 
generosity of friends in China and 
in the United States, the matshed 
was replaced by a clean and attrac- 
tive auditorium, built of brick and 
cement. It seats five or six hundred 
people, and is well-equipped with 
study, personal enquiry room, etc. 
The cost of building and land was 
upwards of $10,000. In. the en- 
closure nearby is a neat little build- 
ing used for the selling of books 
and tracts. This is a memorial to 
the late lamented Mr. Gish, who was 
deeply interested in all union evan- 
gelistic efforts. 

Thus the past two years have seen 
well on to half a million dollars — 
worth of new property put in for 
the Christian movement in Nanking. 


Notes on Contributors 


Mr. T. Z. Koo is a graduate of St. John’s University (1907) and a member of 
the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. He was sometime connected with the Chinese 
Government Railway Service. He was_also sometime travelling secretary of the 


World’s Student Christian Federation. 
mittee of Y.M.C.A. in China. 


He is now a secretary of the National Com- 


Mrs. T. C. Cuu is a Wellesley graduate. She was sometime president of the 
National Committee of the Y.W.C.A. in China and is still a member of that Committee. 


Professor Cu1anc Liv, Ph.D.,; is on the staff of Kwang Hua University, Shanghai. 


He is a graduate of Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, of Tsing 


Hua, of Cornell and 


of Iowa State University. He taught sociology, philosophy, education and psychology 
for one year in St. John’s University, Shanghai. He is a member of the Foochow 


Presbyterian Church in Shanghai. 


Rev. A. P. LANSDOWN is a missionary of the London Missionary Society. He ar- | 
rived in China in 1921. He is on the staff of Medhurst College, Shanghai. 
_ Nettie MABELLE SenceR, A.B., B.D., is a member of the Church of the Brethren 
Mission. For nineteen years she has been engaged in village evangelistic work in and 


around Liaochow, Shansi. 


Rev. WanG Cuin Hsin was sometime on the staff of Nanking Theological Semin- 
ary. He is now on the staff of the National Christian Literature Associat‘on. 


Rev. Frank R. Mittican arrived in China in 1907. He is a member of the Pres- 
byterian Mission (North). He is vice-principal of the Union Academy, Ningpo. 


Personals 


January 30, 1927:—Born to Dr. and Mrs. Thornton Stearns, Shantung Christian 
University Medical School, Tsinan, a son, Paul Colville. 
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